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‘ANNUS FLORABILIS. 


In vain, Old Year, with summer shows 

Thou striv’st to prank thy dying face, 
Mocking with green the month of snows 

Till winter wears spring’s breath and grace. 
A sorry year thou camest in, 

A sorrier year thou diest out ; 
Little ’twas thine for earth to win, 

But death and dole, dismay and doubt. 


At home, what have thy conquests been ? 
What goodly sheaves thy garner fill 
The many’s cries, that little mean, 
The few’s retorts, ill-word for ill. 
A battle, but no victory won ; 
A problem set, but still to solve ; 
Loose arguments, the grasp that shun, 
In vicious circles to revolve. 


In high finance, in shares and stocks, 
Swindling, collapse of credit wide, 

A murrain on our herds and flocks, 
With watchful Cholera at its side. 

High Church, with Mumbo-Jumbo rites, 
Stopping the road ’twixt man and heaven ; 

Low Church, content with Sabbath slights 
Of Mammon, Lord six days in seven. 


Death-dealing, e’en as it expired, 
Thy breath spread ruin and dismay ; 
Kindled the spark the mine that fired, 
{ts hundreds at a stroke to slay. 
Unto the palace of our pride, 
And all its gathered treasures rare, 
Thy dying hand the torch applied, 
And left a ruin blank and bare! 


Abroad, at one another’s throats 
Kings letting loose the dogs of war ; 
By arméd hosts, or doctored votes, 
The nations’ landmarks shifted far. 
Soldiers in rivalry increased, 
Till nations into armies turn, 
And Peace goes armed when War has ceased, 
That scarce their difference you discern. 


Shakings of thrones, kings hunted out ; 
Of race and blood strange throes in air ; 

And throne of thrones, its props struck out, 
All tottering, St. Peter's chair. 

Go hence, Old Year, and hide thy head, 
Leaving thy awful tasks undone 

To the Young Year, with lightsome tread 
And hopes of youth that fears outrun ! 





ANNUS FLORABILIS—ANNUS MIRABILIS. 


ANNUS MIRABILIS, 


Tue Old Year raised his dying head, 
With pity in the glazing eye, 

Though curses rang around his bed, 
And not a loving look was nigh. 

And all the angry tongues were hushed, 
As with light like eve’s after-glow 

The sharpening features fired and flushed, 
And he spake solemnly and slow. 


“« What metes have ye to mete my task ? 
What scales to weigh my good and ill ? 
Is yours the verdict I should ask 
On what I leave or what fulfil ? 
Fools ! that with the foot-rules of man 
Think to gauge Him, who guides the spheres— 
Whose voice, e’en through your buzz and ban, 
Sounds audible for reverent ears. 


“¢ Murrain and Plague’ —Did not my hands 
Bring blessing, even bringing these ? 
Shake Penny-wisdom, where she stands 
Guarding the dirt that breeds disease. 
Prove pestilence another name 
For duty shirked, and work ill-done ; 
Show where air, light, and water came, 
How baffled Cholera must run. 


‘«¢ Wars that shift land-marks, shatter thrones : 
Armings of nations, far and wide’ — 

Is not seed fed on dead-men’s bones, 
Seed of large growths that shall abide ? 

The year that made North-Germans one, 
Swept Italy of aliens free, . 

Can show, besides these great things done, 
Ground laid for greater things to be. 


““¢ Strange stirs of blood, new throes of race, 
Seeking new order, spurning old’ — 
Is it so hard His hand to trace 
In young loves lit, gray hates grown cold ? 
The year that laid, ’neath ocean wild, 
The wires of peace, good-will to man, 
’Twixt mighty mother, mighty child, 
Is not a year to blame and ban. 


“«< Battles of church and creed and class, 
Roguery unmasked, and fraud laid bare’ — 
Does the storm end with storm, nor pass 
And leave behind a healthier air ? 
The ills and miseries that men know 
Are springs of good they cannot see: 
Blest, and not curst, hence let me go; 
Dark ‘Has Been’ still shapes bright ‘To 
Bs.’ ” 





BISHOP 
From the British Quarterly Review. 


BISHOP COTTON. IN MEMORIAM. 

' Ow the sixth of October the waters of 
the Ganges suddenly received and closed 
over one who for eight years had occupied a 
most honourable position in the public life 
of India. On that sad day, at the mouth of 
the Gordi, returning from the river-bank to 
the steamer en which he had just arrived 
from Assam, without a moment’s warning, 
the Bishop of Calcutta was drowned. The 
startling intelligence sent a thrill of anguish 
and — through Indiaa society, at the 
untimely removal of one so eminently useful, 
and whom all classes had learned to regard 
with the deepest respect. Most truly did 
the order of the Governor-General, which 
officially announced the sad event, declare: 
‘ There is scarcely a member of the entire 
Christian community throughout India who 
will not feel the premature loss of this prel- 
ate as a personal affliction.’ It was not 
merely in natural sympathy with his be- 
reaved widow, but with a sincere feeling of 
personal loss, that the leading native gen- 
tlemen of Calcutta presented to her an ad- 
dress of condolence, extolling the varied 
excellences of the good Bishop, who in so 
many ways had sought their truest welfare. 

Bisnor Cotton went to India in the 
autumn of 1858. His appointment was 
made under peculiar circumstances. The 
crisis of the Indian mutiny was just over. 
Indian society was altogether unsettled: it 
was uncertain what would be the tone and 
spirit of Government and people. A vast 
army of English soldiers had been poured 
into Upper India, for whose spiritual wants 
little provision had been made. He was 
called, too, to succeed Bishop Wilson, who, 
from his devotional spirit, his bold procla- 
mation of evangelical truth, his zealous ex- 
ertions, and his sympathy with missionary 
work, had been regarded, at least by one 
party in the Church of England, as a model 
bishop. It was no easy thing to fill the 
vacant seat of one who had worn the mitre 
for so many years; and there was a general 
feeling that no successor could be expected 
to render a like service, or to occupy the 
post so well. Fora while, the modest de- 
meanour and the diffidence of Bishop Cot- 
ton rather confirmed this impression. But 
there was something so real about his char- 
acter, his judgment was so wise, his knowl- 
edge so correct and so wide, his grasp of his 
position and of his duty was so firm, that 
ere long all were attracted; he began to 
acquire as complete a confidence as had been 
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felt for his predecessor; and he ended in 
winning a wider respect and a far warmer 
personal regard. 

BisHoP Sorres brought with him to 
India a high reputation as a ripe scholar 
and a successful teacher. A Westminster 
scholar, a fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, distinguished in classics, he had 
been a junior master under Dr. Arnold, and 
the personal friend and colleague of his suc- 
cessor, Bishop Tait. It was known that he 
had taken the mastership of Marlborough 
School when the school was at a low ebb; 
that he had raised it to a high position, and 
that he was spoken of by his many success- 
ful scholars with the most profound venera- 
tion. How would a man with such an 
experience deal with the peculiar work 
belonging to the Metropolitan of India. A 
penn | teacher of boys, what would he 
be as a preacher to men? How would he 
fit in to the peculiar features of Anglo-In- 
dian life? What ground would he occupy 
among the influential officials of the em- 
pire? What view would he take of the 
noble missionary opportunities of his own 
Church, and of the numerous missionary 
societies of Europe and America? All 
doubt on these questions was soon set at 
rest. In the growing freedom of Indian life, 
the providence of God had chosen and sent 
the right man for the work he had to do. 
The experiment of appointing an educator 
to the vast diocese was perfectly successful. 
The man who could remodel a school could 
organize a diocese. The man who could 
reach the hearts of boys, and stimulate young 
men to noble deeds and a lofty tone of 
Christian life, was the man whom the active 
thoughts of Indian Christian men could 
specially recognize asthe very guide and 
friend whom they required. It was not 
long, therefore, before there clustered round 
him the zealous and the earnest of his own 
Church; or before he drew to himself the 
high regard of all who felt it a duty and 
delight to do others good. 

His life in India was a very laborious one. 
He was the best preacher in his own cathe- 
dral, and while residing in Calcutta he visited 
in turn the eight churches under his au- 
thority, in which his services were alwa 
welcome. He infused new life into the 
committees of the various Church societies 
of which he became president, and gave to 
them all hearty sympathy and very wise 
advice. He was President of the Calcutta 
Bible Society, and took the chair at its ju- 
bilee meeting. He soon entered into friend] 
relations with the chaplains of the Chure 
of Scotland, and with ministers and mission- 
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aries of other denominations. One of his 
earliest visits, on arriving in Calcutta, was 
aid to a distinguished missionary of the 
mdon Missionary Society, whom a few 
months later, with all the city clergy, he 
followed in sorrow to the grave. 

The journeys he undertook once and again 
tothe various sections of his immediate dioc- 
ese were very numerous, and involved a great 
amount offatigue. He travelled notonly by 
rail, or by the.Peninsular and Oriental steam- 
ers, in convenience and comfort, but in the 
small cabins.of river steamers and of pilot 
brigs ; in the dawk garie, with its unmanage- 
able horses ; on the howdasof elephants; in the 
slow, shaking palanquin; and, worst of all, 
in the bullock carriages of Central India 
and Madras: over North India and the Pun- 
jab to Peshawur; in chief cities and small 

ill stations; away to Singapore and Borneo ; 
up the rivers of Burmah; over the wide 
scattered provinces of Madras; through the 
hills of Rajpoothana; during his brief offi- 
cial life, the Bishop had faithfully visited all 
parts of the Indian empire, and several of 
the principal places in North India he had 
visited frequently. While surveying the 
beautiful scenery with a cultivated taste, or 
examining the palaces, temples, and tombs 
of other days, with the scholar’s eye, he was 
everywhere intent on his peculiar work. He 
made himself personally acquainted with 
the character and the hones of the episco- 
pal chaplains — by no means an able body 
of men; he held conference with officials ; 
he inquired into the spiritual instruction in 
English barracks and hospitals, and into the 
state of regimental schools. He consecrated 
churches when completed, and stirred up 
both the Government and the members of 
the Church to build others where they were 
required. On one occasion, in the midst of 
a large assembly of deeply-affected Eng- 
lishmen, he had the melancholy pleasure of 
consecrating the monument erected over the 
WELL at Cawnpore. 

Wherever he went he showed the deepest 
interest in missionary work. To both the 
Propagation and the Church Missionary 
Societies he gave the most hearty support. 
All the missionaries of both societies found 
in him a true friend. He visited their 
stations, churches, and schools; he inquired 
fully into their plans; and few men in 
India more completely appreciated, and 
were better able justly to criticise them. 
In the question of a native bishopric, be- 
coming increasingly important from the 
extension and success of the mission 
churches, he took the deepest interest. 
By an ingenious suggestion, he solved the 
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chief difficulty that lay in the way of its 
establishment ; and had fully made up his 
mind to promote the appointment of one 
such bishop in South India, within a very 
limited period. To all plans of that kind 
he gave time and thought and careful con- 
sideration. 

Nor was he wanting in warmest sympathy 
for the labours of missionaries of other 
churches than his own ; and these brethren 
always gave him a hearty and affectionate 
welcome. Whether they were the German 
missionaries among the Coles ; or the Amer- 
ican Baptists in Burmah; or the Basle 
brethren on the western coast, he had 
words of sympathy and affection for them 
all. He watched their proceedings with 
interest, rejoiced in their prosperity, and 
was not slow to give them, when necessary, 
substantial help. When visiting on one 
occasion the Tinnevelly Mission, and pro- 
ceeding thence to the Church Mission 
among the Syrian Christians, he passed 
through the prosperous mission of the 
London Missionary Society in South Trav- 
ancore: there he was warmly welcomed to 
the mission-house, and was greatly interest- 
ed in its various labours. While Mrs. Cot- 
ton visited the girls’ school and the lace- 
workers, the Bishop examined the seminary, 
and gave some admirable Christian advice 
to’ the young students who were being 
trained there for the ministry. *On his re- 
turn to Calcutta, he proposed to * his 
clergy an account of the ag y Mis- 
sion; but one and another heard of his 
intention, and begged permission to be 

resent, until in his large drawing-room 

alf the élite of Calcutta Society were 
gathered together, judges and magistrates, 
secretaries and councillors, as well as clergy, 
to listen to his story. And there, in the 
most homely way, with a chalk map on a 
black board, the Bishop gave a graphic and 
impressive account of the Christian mission 
among the devil-worshippers, not forgetting 
some kindly words for the London Mission, 
and the family that had received him at 
Nagercoil. He afterwards published his 
lecture in the Calcutta Review. 

There was something in all this very at- 
tractive to the broad and liberal views cur- 
rent in the best circles of Indian Society, 
and something far beyond what the clergy 
had been accustomed to. Bishop Cotton 
was really liberal both in mind and heart. 
This liberality was not merely prompted by 
Christian feeling, though that was sound ; 
it was also the conclusion reached by a 
well-informed, well-balanced judgment. It 
sprang from conviction as well as from 
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Christian principle. He was, therefore, 
not afraid either to speak it plainly or 
act it out. In this he was unlike 
those timid and amiable clergy, who, 
though one with the majority of the Chris- 
tian world in all the essentials of doctrine 
and spiritual life, feel obliged every hour to 
fence their position by illiberal treatment of 
the men with whom they sympathise, for 
fear lest they themselves should be thought 
bad churchmen. Bishop Cotton was above 
this. He knew his own hearty attachment 
to the Church of which he was a chief min- 
ister. But he knew that there were also 
Christian men in ether churches, and he 
had the moral courage to treat them as 
such. There were two ways in which this 
liberality was conspicuously shown. In 
various parts of India Church Missions are 
carried on in districts and near villages, 
close by the missions of other societies ; and 
at times, certain over-zealous missionaries 
of the former, too ready to underrate the 
ministry of the latter, have encroached be- 
yond the well-defined bounds by which the 
intercourse of these missionaries is usually 
regulated. In such cases, Bishop Cotton, 
when appealed to, was ever ready to do the 
justice which was rarely, if ever, secured 
trom Bishop Wilson. Again, in 1863, with 
the full concurrence of the Governor-Gene- 
ral, he officially sanctioned an innovation 
in the use of consecrated churches, which 
had often been desired, but never till then 
secured. Since the mutiny, several Scotch 
regiments have been stationed in the bar- 
racks of Upper India, and in many Stations 
they have no churches of their own. 
Bishop Cotton ordered that at a convenient 
hour on the Sunday the Episcopal ckutches 
should be available for their worship, and 
that the Presbyterian clergyman should 
have full liberty -to officiate after the rules 
of his own church! Many a chaplain was 
shocked at this strange order. In England 
it greatly shook the faith reposed in him by 
dignitaries of the English Church, and 
strong measures were suggested in order to 
compe! him to retract. But he had consulted 
lawyers. He knew that the measure was 
right in itself; he knew that the law was 
on his side; and he knew that his conduct 
was heartily approved by the Indian Gov- 
ernment and by all right-thinking men. 

In the same spirit, when the MARRIAGE 
Act was brought before the Legislative 


Council. which would provide increased | 


facilities for the marriage of Presbyterians 
and Nonconformists, and give to Noncon- 
formist ministers and registrars powers 
which they do not possess in England it- 
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self, he gave the Act his cordial approval. 
He justly sought to secure the same full 
——— for his own clergy, but he put no 

indrance in the way of others. ishop 
Wilson had resisted all concession for 
twenty years. And when the Converts’ 
Divorce Act,was proposed, which for the 
first time sought to secure relief to any 
convert persistently repudiated by a heath 
en wife or husband, again the Bishop 
joined the liberal party, and gave the Act 
his most active support. There were many 
of the clergy, and some of the Episcopal 
missionaries on the other side; and they 
were headed by Archdeacon Pratt, who 
?_—e powerfully against a measure which 

e believed to be fraught with danger to 
the purity of the young Indian Church. 
But the Bishop also took up the pen, and 
presented a more powerful argument in 
favour of the Act, full of learning, strength- 
ened by all kinds of ecclesiastical authority, 
and based upon broad considerations of 
justice. Supported by a memorial, signed 
by a hundred and sixty missionaries, the 
Act was carried to a triumphant issue, and 
became law not quite a year ago. 

There were two matters connected with 
education to which the Bishop devoted con- 
stant attention. Very soon after his arrival 
in the country, he noticed the condition of 
the children of the poorer English and the 
East Indians of mixed blood. In his 
journeys to different places he heard much. 
about them, and felt an increasing com 
passion for their intellectual and spiritual 
wants. He knew that there were good 
schools in Calcutta and Madras for the sons 
of such as could pay for their education ; 
but he saw that hundreds more were totally 
neglected, and ran risk of growing up like 
the heathen. Plan after plan, place after 
place, were thought of, until a scheme 
shaped itself out in his mind, that he would 
advocate and strive for — the establishment 
of one or more schools in the beautiful 
stations in the hills, at Simla, Mussorie, and 
Darjeeling, to which these children might 
be’ removed, and where, in a healthy atmos- 
phere, they might receive a sound Christian 
education. The scheme met with hearty 
approval, and with generous support. He 
himself wrought hard to secure its. success. 
He wrote to friends in England ; he enlisted 
the affections of his old students, and of the 
schools at Marlborough and Rugby. The 

Government of India engaged to double the 
'sum he should colleet. He proposed to 
start the scheme with a fund of £12,500, to 
| be turned by the Governmentinto £25,000, 





| and let it grow more perfect in. its applica- 
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tion as time went on. The plan was still | hearts the Lord had opened. The Bishop 
incomplete when he died. But it will not | looked on them with the same tender re- 
die with him. The loving affection which | gard, and the same yearning desire for 
’ seeks to perpetuate his memory has fastened | their ‘good. He commenced, therefore, 
on these schools; and both in India and in | a distinct series of new efforts in reference 
England his friends have resolved to do|to them, and himself shared the labours 
their best to secure to them that complete | that were involved. He arranged a course 
success which his own heart desired. Thus, | of English lectures for them, to be deliv- 
while for the children of our English sol-| ered in his own cathedral; and he himself 
diers the LawrEeNcE AsyLuMs at Kus-| gave the first leeture. He had a noble 
sowlie and Ootacamund secure a Christian | audience. A very large number of edu- 
training, and remind their scholars of the | cated men attended from the city itself, in- 
lofty virtues of the hero who founded them, | cluding the chief preacher of the Brahmist 
80,it is hoped the Corron Scnoots will} party; and he had an unusual number of 
secure the same high end for the scattered | the native pleaders in the High Court (in 
children of the English community at| their white dresses and shawl turbans), as 
large. , they happened to live in the neighbour- 
f his great love forthe UNIVERSITY OF | hood. His theme was the evidence for 
Ca.cutta, and of his earnest exertions to | Christianity, furnished by the life of Christ, 
promote its welfare, only those can testify|and the early history ef the system. 
who worked by his side and shared his | Renan’s book had just been published, and 
anxieties on its behalf. A young Institu-| he discussed it ably. The lecture was not 
tion, extensively criticised by men of very | a great success; it was beyond the audi- 
opposite views in education, it ran great | ence; it was too deep for them; but they 
risks: and if it has come clear out of its | did not fail to appreciate the end it had in 
difficulties, and been placed upon a truly | view, and the ground on which its argu- 
sound footing, the credit of such a result is | ments rested. The Bishop, at the request 
pre-eminently due to two men, who looked | of Dr. Duff, repeated the lecture in the 
upon it with the most yearning regard, viz., | Hall of the Free Church Institution. On 
Bishop Cotton and Dr. Duff. The Bishop’s | another occasion he delivered to the Be- 
experience in education was of the greatest | thune Society a most touching lecture, on 
value: his presence and counsel were con- | the Life of Arnold ; and yet another on the 
stantly sought on its behalf. He was made | Clouds of Aristophanes and the work of 
President of the Senate and Chairman of! Socrates. Within the last year of his life 
the Syndicate whenever able to remain in | he sought to draw these native gentlemen 
town. In revising the early regulations, | into closer relations with himself, and with 
when an attempt was made to give the | English society in Calcutta, by inviting 
University a one-sided character, and draw | them to his Palace. With the same pur- 
it far too close to the Government Colleges | pose of giving to the Church of England 
and their system, the Bishop headed the|its due share in the important work of 
opposition which steadfastly resisted the | Christian education, he founded the Cathe- 
effort, and succeeded in securing to the | dral Mission College in Calcutta. 
University a liberal standard for its exami-| In his direct work as a Christian minis- 
nations, and making it, in truth, the com- | ter among his countrymen, and as a Bishop 
mon property of all efficient schools. No-| among his clergy, Bishop Cotton took a 
where in India will Bishop Cotton be more | high position. His preaching was chiefly 
ty missed than at the council-table | expository; it was plain, straightforward, 
of the young University, which he served | very instructive, and eloquent in its ear- 
so well. | nestness. Evangelical in doctrine, it placed 
' For the new school in Bengal—the the framework of Christian life and wor- 
large class of educated native gentlemen , ship in its right place ; and its exhortations 
who have not yet reached a settled faith — | to holy practice bore the stamp of his own 
thé Bishop had warm sympathy. Before | high standard, and his own high attain- 
his ime, the Church of England had done | ments. When occasion required he could 
little ormothing for them. Missionaries of | be very plain-spoken. An assembly of 
other churches and societies had helped | officers in the Punjab winced hard one 
to produce them; were always working | Sabbath-day, under his faithful exposure 
among them; felt them to be deserving of | of the scandalous vices of which they are 
counsel, instruction, sympathy ; had written | guilty in Cashmere; and to the scattered 
tracts for them ; had lectured to them; and | planters of indigo and tea estates he was 
had won many converts from them, whose | not afraid to speak kind warnings of the 
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dangers to which they are exposed; the 
ae have dass Ge oak Gan all 
may do. Two volumes of his sermons have 
been published. Twice he delivered a 
charge to his clergy, once in 1859, when 
Indian life was new to him; and again in 
1863, when he had seen much of his diocese, 
and fully grasped its needs. The latter 
was a most noble address. It was delivered 
in the Cathedral to a select audience, in 
addition to the usual clergy, and occupied 
in the delivery four hours. It had a lofty 
tone from the outset, and discussed in a 
most able manner the controversies then 
raging about the Prayer Book; the great 
need of the English regiments in India; 
the duty of chaplains and of the Church 
generally to share heartily in missionary 
work; and the supreme importance to that 
work of thorough Christian education. 

And now he is gone. His living presence, 
his great knowledge, his experience, his 
voice, are all lost; lost to the universal 
Church, lost to the land to which he gave a 
whole heart. It is a truly great loss. To 
India Bishop Cotton wished to be “a LIv- 
ING SACRIFICE.” He urged every English- 
man to be the same. He wished the Eng- 
lish race in India to be a SACRIFICE to that 
great country, if only it could be born into 
true liber'y and true life. In many things 
like Heber, like Arnold, in his living; he 
was like them in his dying. But he was 
ready. ‘Avsent from the body, present 
with the Lord.’ Deeply loved, ad will be 
remembered: long. To the Church, to the 
world, his removal is a loss unspeakable. 
To himself it is only gain. 


From the British Quarterly Review. 


Shakespeare's Sonnets, never before Interpret- 
ed; His Private Friends Identified: to- 
~ witha Recovered Likeness of Himself. 
y GeRALD Massey. Longmans and Co. 


AmonG the vexed questions that have 
engaged the literary world during the last 
thirty or forty years, that of Shakespeare’s 
sonnets has held a conspicuous place. After 
having been all but forgotten for more than 
a century, these sonnets, when republished, 
so far from awakening admiration, seem to 
have been viewed by the blundering, self- 
conceited critics of George the Third’s days 
actually with disgust, Steevens declaring 
thaf ‘the strongest Act of Parliament 
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would not be strong enough to compel their 
being read,’ while lone oracularly pro- 
nounces them ‘ a jumble of affectation, ped- 
antry, circumlocution, and nonsense!’ 
It was reserved for the deeper feeling, the 
clearer insight of the poet, to recognize 
and welcome these exquisite gems; and . 
Wordsworth and Coleridge rejoiced as over 
the discovery of ee treasure, at the 
re-appearance of Shakespeare’s sonnets. 

By both these true poets the sonnets 
seem to have been viewed as a miscellane- 
ous collection. Dr. Drake, some sixty 
years ago, was the first to adopt what has 
been called ‘the personal theory,’ and it 
was he, too, who pointed out the Earl of 
Southampton as the ‘friend’ to whom the 
greater number were addressed. Mr. 
Boaden, who also advocated the personal 
theory, considered that the Earl of Pem- 
broke was the friend, and in this opinion 
he is joined by Mr. Hallam. These dis- 
coveries, as Mr. Gerald Massey truly re- 
marks, ‘ reaghed their climax’ when Mr. 
Charles Arnfitage Brown’s strange work ap- 
peared in 1838, in which he asserts the son- 
nets to be strictly autobiographical, and 
devoted to the praiseworthy purpose of 
celebrating Shakespeare’s intrigue with a 
married woman, whom he, in the sequel, 
kindly resigns to his friend; ‘a theory,’ as 
Mr. Massey indignantly remarks, ‘ adduced 
without one atom of proof; assumin 
that Shakespeare was a self-debaser an 
self-defamer, of a species that has no pre- 
vious type, no after copy.’ 

It is strange to remember how eagerly 
this revolting theory was seized upon b 
some of the critics of that day, and it is 
strange to see how many commentators, even 
in the present, still uphold it, although all 
the careful research of Messrs. Hunter, 
Dyce, Collier, and Halliwell, have found 
not the slightest evidence for its support. 
We cannot but smile when we find some of 
these later writers, influenced probably by 
the direct testimony to Shakespeare’s moral 
character, amiably conceding that if he sin- 
ned, he also very properly repented, and 
therefore we must not censure him too 
severely; while going yet further, a Ger- 
man.critic, Dr. Ulrici, considers that with 
marvellous self-denial, Shakespeare, having 
fallen, ‘set the matter forth as a warning 
to the world, and offered himself up for the 
good of others,’ although why he did not 
make this amende in the more tangible form 
of a pamphlet, like poor Green’s ‘ Groat’s 
worth of Wit bought by a Million of Re- 
pentance,’ instead of a series of sonnets, 
which have been stumbling-blocks to so 
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many — a complete riddle, it is hard to un- 
derstand. 

In the work before us, Mr. Gerald Massey, 
after a very interesting, though too lauda- 
tory memoir of the Earl of Southampton, 
for whom, and at whose request, he thinks 
the greater part of the sonnets were written, 
proceeds to class them as ‘ personal’ and 
‘dramatic.’ The ‘personal’ ere those ad- 
dressed by Shakespeare to the Earl; the 
‘ dramatic,’ those of thé Earl to Elizabeth 


Vernon, of Elizabeth to him; and lastly, | 
‘the dark story .of the sonnets,’ which he | 


interprets as an intrigue between William 
Herbert, afterwards Earl of Pembroke, 
and Lady Rich, the Stella of Sidney’s ex- 
quisite poems. In all this, Mr. Massey has 
shown much ingenuity, and displayed much 
eloquent argumentation; but we cannot 
accept hisconclusions. That the first seven- 
teen, and many of the subsequent sonnets, 
are addressed to Lord Southampton, we 
readily concede ; but that those which are 
assigned to Southampton, werg written in 
his name, we can scarcely allow, nor those 
written for his lady love, Elizabeth Vernon. 
Few young men would lament so pathetical- 
ly the death of a father twelve years after, 
as to talk of ‘ weeping afresh love’s long 
since cancelled woe,’ nor would the noble- 
man, who on every journey was followed 


Es sel crowd of liveried retainers, represent 
“himself alone as he ‘ plods dully on,’ or his 
steed — always the young nobleman’s pride 
—as ‘the beast that bears me,’ ‘ my dull 
bearer,’ ‘the jade.’ The very homeliness 
of so many of these sonnets proves to us 
that several were written for persons in 


Shakespeare’s own rank of life. Among 
those which Mr. Gerald Massey thinks 
fere written for Elizabeth Vernon, we 
find some that could not be addressed to 
her lover. In the thirty-fourth, the line, 
‘Ah! but those tears are pearls which thy 
love sheds,’ is simply ridiculous as addressed 
to a young man, and one about to go to the 
wars, but addressed by a lover to his lady, 
it is graceful enough; and prettily, too, in 
the following sonnet does he condone her 
passing inconstancy by the remark that, 
‘roses have thorns, and silver fountains 
* mud.’ 

With regard to the ‘ dark lady of the son- 
nets,’ we cannot accept Mr. Gerald Massey's 
interpreiation. William Herbert, although 
the son of a most excellent and gifted wo- 

* man, we know scarcely inherited even her 
beauty, much less her virtues. He was quite 
capable of forming a reckless attachment to 
a married woman, but there are insuperable 
objections to that woman being Lady Rich. 
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That she was old enough to be his mother, 
may not be a sufficient reason, but that she 
was the lost lady love of his gifted uncle, 
Sir Philip Sidney, looked upon — ere her 
liaison with Mountjoy — by Lady Pembroke 
as a very sister, must have made it difficult 
for the young boy to view her save as his 
aunt. And then, although faithless to the 
memory of peerless Sidney, she was ever 
believed to be true to Mountjoy; nor did 
even the scandal of the times ever point out 
another lover. There is some most splendid 
writing in the chapter relating to this unfor- 
tunate beauty, who seems to have exercised 
a strangely witching spell, even from the 
tomb, over our author, although he never 
palliates her conduct; and he paints her 
gorgeous beauty, laying on touch after touch, 
| until she stands before us in glowing loveli- 
ness, as though fresh from the hand of Gior- 
gione or Titian. We cannot, however, help 
thinking with Mr. Dyce and Mr. Charles 
| Knight, that after all, there is no secret his- 
| tory concealed beneath Shakespeare’s son- 
nets, but that they were composed on dif- 
ferent subjects, often under an assumed 
character, and that after having been widely 
circulated in manuscript, they were at 
length collected together and published. 

We thank Mr. Gerald Massey for his 
| spirited vindication of Shakespeare. It is, 
| indeed, strange that in the one case, upon 

such slight grounds, in the other on really 
|no grounds at all, merely on bare conjecta 
| ure, Shakespeare should have been repre- 
| sented as unhappy in his marriage, and then 
as engaged in a disgraceful intrigue with a 
married woman. Now, all the circumstances 
of his life, so far as we can trace them, re- 
fute both views, especially if we look at 
them in the light of his own times. It is, 
indeed, for want of close acquaintance with 
these times, that so many of Shakespeare’s 
biographers have sadly blundered ; and it is 
this acquaintance that renders Mr Charles 
Knight's views of him, in many respects, 
far more correct. We think, however, that 
by carefully re-examining the details, though 
so few, of Shakespeare’s domestic life, we 
may obtain a yet clearer view of him, and 
perhaps a new and unexpected light may be 
cast on his family relations. 

It is about the middle of the sixteenth 
century that the name of ‘John Shake- 
speare ’ first meets us in the records of the 
good town of Stratford-upon-Avon. Home- 
ly enough are the entries, for in the one he 
is’ represented as proceeded against for the 
recovery of a debt of some eight pounds, 
and in the other he is fined, together with 
his neighbours, for neglecting to remove the 
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dirt near his house in Henley-street. Much 
njecture has been expended as to his call- 
Bian as in the action against him he is 
expressly termed a glover, there is no 
doubt that at this time such was his trade. 
That subsequently, when through his mar- 
riage he became a [farm-owner, and kept 
sheep, he became also a woolstapler, is very 
likely too. In 1557, John Shakespeare mar- 
ried a maiden of ancient family, although 
her father is designated merely as a hus- 
bandman, — Mary Arden, seventh and 
oungest daughter of Robert Arden, of 
Wilmecote, who died the year before, be- 


queathing to her what, in those days, might | 
be considered a considerable amount of 


landed property. 

John Shakespeare brought home his 
— bride to Henley-street, and here, 
1 


ttle dreaming of the glory which should | 


hereafter rest upon that lowly dwelling, 
they resided many years ; and here their 
eight children were born; the third, im- 
mortal William, was born on April 23d, 
1564. For many years the career of John 
Shakespeare seems to have been prosperous. 
He was high bailiff in 1569, and became 
chief alderman in 1571; but it will proba- 
bly surprise many of our readers, that the 
father of our greatest poet, the burgess who 


attained the highest municipal offices, was | 
It is true, | 


unable even to sign his name. 
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The inability of Shakespeare’s father to 
write his name becomes, enen of im- 
portance in reference to the suggestion so 
authoritatively made by some, that he wasa 
Roman Catholic. Now the common mark, 
even to the present day, is across. This 
was the customary sign then ; can we, there- 
fore, imagine that an adherent of the ancient 
faith would reject the only opportunity le- 
gally offered of making that sign which he 
would gladly use on all occasions? But 
John Shakespeare makes a kind of figure 
which, perhaps, resembles a great A more 
than anything else, and this is used in his 
subsequent signatures. His wife, too, ‘made 
her mark,’ but she rejected the cross, and 
the signature resembles a very badly formed 
M, probably the initial of her baptismal 
name. Now, is it not more likely that John 
Shakespeare was a firm adherent of the 
| reformed faith ? one of those anxious to ‘ do 
away with every remnant of Babylon,’ and 
to whom, therefore, crosses, as we learn from 
|the records of those times, were objects, 
| under every form, of especial abhorrence ? * 
| But whatever were John Shakespeare’s 
| motives, there were plenty of his brother 
aldermen to follow his example, for of the 
|twelve who are ‘marksmen,’ only three 
make the sign of the cross. This seems to 
us as though the feeling of attachment to 
the reformed faith was strong among the in- 
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this inability was shared by the majority of | 


his brother aldermen, for of the nineteen 
who sign the document given in Charles 
Knight’s ‘ Pictorial Shakespeare,’ only siz 
write their names, while the rest make their 
marks. We must not, however, too hastily 
conclude from this that these men were 
uneducated, strange as it may appear; for 
we must bear in mind that grammar schools 
were plentiful, and in these every boy was 
put through a course of Latin, which would 
rather astonish the master of a ‘classical 
academy’ in the present day. Lylly’s cap- 
ital Latin grammar was commanded on 
royal authority (Henry VIII.) * to be all and 
everywhere used,’ and competent judges 
have declared that the grammar schools of 
the sixteenth century supplied the elements 
of a scholarship to which later times can 
lay no claim. But they were ‘ grammar 
schools,’ and in them —as will be seen in 
our public schouls — no provision for teach- 
ing writing was made, and thus John Shake- 
speare, although uninitiated in even ‘ pot- 
hooks and hangers,’ was probably able to 
parse Virgil.* 

* It may be asked, How came so important a branch 


of instruction to have been thus neglected? We 
think the chief reason will be found in the great ex- 


pense of writing materials. Ink was expensive, 
while parchment, and the thick paper sometimes 
used instead, were far too dear to be blottéd and 
blurred bv careless schoolboys, for slates slate- 
pencils belong to a later age, and the black board and 
chalk only to our own. ‘There was also compara- 
tively little need for ———- among the masses 
in those days of ready money dealings and seldom 
journeying. And thus, if writing were considered 
necessary for the scholar, his friends bore the extra 
expense ; if he were intended for the law, then ef 
course instruction in that most unintclligible of 
handwriting, ‘ court hand,’ formed part of his legal 
education, while, if he aimed to become one of the 
merchant princes of those golden days of early 
commerce, he sought the aid of a professed writing 
master, and at no small cost of money and time, 
became initiated into ‘ the noble art of caligraphy,’ 
and achieved ‘the fine Italian hand,’ together with 
Italian book-keeping, perhaps even emulated those 
wondrous birds and fishes which the pen of the 
ancient writing-master so delighted to form. This 
explanation is scarcely needless, for Shakespeare 
himself, judging from his autographs, seems to have 
written a sad scrawl. Indeed, we can fancy some 
duly certified * pupil teacher’ showing up our great 
poet’s signature to his marvelling class as proof of 
the incaleulable superiority of himself, and of the 
nineteenth century. 
| * It is curious to observe through how many gen- 
| erations this objection to the sign of the cross con- 
| tinued. We met the other day with a legal docu- 
ment which belonged to an English Psesbyterian 
minister in the reign of Anne. This is duly wit- 
nessed by two; the first witness signs his name at 
length, but the second, apparently the domestic ser- 
| vaut, makes her mark, and this is not the obnoxious 
sign _— papistry,’ but a marvellously ill-formed 
| round O. 
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habitants of the good town of Stratford-| brated as much for his learning as his pootay. 
upon-Avon. Nor is this unlikely: Coventry! Thus, when he remarks, and it is in no 
and Banbury, the very nests of early Puri- unkind spirit, — o 
tanism, were within an easy distance, while | 
the great Earl, second in power only to the «And tho’ thou hadst small Latin and less 
Queen, and who dwelt in roval state at Greek,’ 

Kenilworth, had already proclaimed him- | 

self the protector of those who had una-' he simply means that classical learning was. 
vailingly entered their protest against ‘an | not Shakespeare’s ‘specialty,’ but that he 
unfinished Reformation.’ The argument) had far higher gifts than a mere university 
against John Shakespeare’s adherence to education could bestow. Be it remembered, 
the ancient faith may be further strength-| that what in the present day would pass 
ened by the remembrance of the large|for a fair amount of classical learning, 
acquaintance with the Scriptures our Shake- | would, in Shakespeare's time, be small in- 
speare exhibits — not a mere textual knowl- | deed. 
edge, but an extensive acquaintance, espe-| How pleasant would it be if we could 
cially with the historical portions. Were | recover some traces of the glad boyhood of 
not these learnt in early boyhood from) our greatest poet. It was a stirring age, 
Cranmer’s Bible, that most cherished pos- | full of great marvels, of unlooked-for events. 
session of the Protestant, who, not many |‘ Old things’ had not as yet passed away, 
years before, had seen men led to the stake | although there was so much that was new. 
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for merely using it ? 

And here in the pleasant though homely | 
dwelling in Henley-street might the poet of | 
all time be seen, some three hundred years 
ago, in his nurse’s arms ; and then in his go- | 
cart; and then able to trot by his proud | 
father’s side —for Willie was his son and 
heir, and for more than two years his only 
child. Who that looked upon that pretty 


boy, with his bright hazel eyes and noble 


expanse of forehead, dreamt then of his 
world-wide fame ! 

And then, after an interval of some years, 
—for precocious learning was always de- 
nounced by our wiser forefathers,— came 
the days of the hornbook and primer; and 
then the school days, when, under the rule 
of Thomas Hunt, he became a scholar in the 

mar school of his native town. Ere 
long, Hunt was succeeded by Thomas Jen- 
kins. The name is Welsh — was this Jen- 
kins the prototype of choleric, good cheer- 
loving Sir Hugh Evans of the ‘ Merry Wives 
of Windsor ?’ the schoolmaster who so rigid- 
ly examined Willie Page in his accidence, 
and his ‘ nominative hig, hag, hog — pray 
you mark.’ Very possibly, we think; and 
many another quaint and humourous char- 
acter we doubt not was photographed by 
that wondrous boy, and stored away in his 
mind to come forth fresh and vivid many 
years after. , 

We have referred to the competent in- 
struction afforded in the grammar schools of 
the sixteenth century ; the notion, therefore 
of Shakespeare being uneducated is wholly 
unfounded. That Jonson spoke slightingly 
of his learning may be easily accounted for. 
It was an age of profound scholarship, and 





Ben Jonson took high place, and was cele- 


The old traditions,.the old romance that 
beautified so many a spot, still lingered, and 
the wild and wonderful of past ages min- 
gled not inharmoniously with the wild and 
wonderful of a present time when the old 
world was convulsed to its centre, and a 


'new world had been found. Many a sol- 


emn old-world story, many a quaint ballad, 
must the boy have listened to, — many a 
tale of the red rose and the white, told by 
men whose fathers fought at Bosworth hard 
by ; and many a tale of adventure in far-off 
lands told by the maimed wayfarer, as he 
waited the renewal of his ‘ pass.’ It has 
been conjectured that the ‘princely plea- 
sures of Kenilworth’ were displayed before 
the boy Shakespeare’s eager eyes. We 
doubt much if children so young would 
have been allowed to accompany the wor- 
shipful aldermen of Stratford-upon-Avon ; 
but much talk was there, doubtless, of that 
gorgeous series of pageants ; and the boy 
was doubtless no unheedful listener. Dra- 
matic exhibitions must, however, have been 
familiar to young Shakespeare. There were 
the Coventry plays, — for many generations 
the boast of that ancient city, and consid- 
ered of importance enough to be performed 
at Kenilworth before the queen. And as 
early as 1569, when John Shakespeare was 
high bailiff, ‘ the queen’s players ’ performed 
in the good town of Strattord-upon-Avon, 
and received nine shillings from the corpo- 
ration. 

Much misapprehension has existed as to 
the status of these early players, some 
writers having considered them as mere 
vagabonds, wandering from town to town 
like the gypsies, -— lawless men, only to be 
kept in awe by the stocks and the whipping- 
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And yet, although many were ob- 
jectionable in character, some were well 
res d, and decent men. The case real- 
ly is, that when at the Reformation the 
acting of miracle plays by the trade com- 
panies ceased, the calling of the actor be- 
came recognized; and many a scholar who 
boasted a university education became one 
of a‘ company ’ to perform those interludes 
and moralities, which did such good service 
in promoting it. As in those days it was 
necessary that every man should either be- 
long to some trade-guild, or to some noble 
household. these players associated them- 
selves under the patronage of some power- 
ful nobleman, and, like the minstrels and 
trouvéres of the Middle Ages, travelled 
from town to town. Their mode of pro- 
ceeding is described in a curious old Puritan 
book, entitled ‘Mount Tabor.’ ‘It is the 
manner when players come to town, they 
first attend the mayor to inform him what 
nobleman’s servants they are, and so get a 
license for their public playing ; and if the 
mayor like the actors, or would show respect 
to their lord and master, he appoints them 
to play their first play before himself and 
the aldermen ; and that is called the mayor’s 


play, where every one that will comes in| 


without money, the mayor giving the play- 
ers a reward as he thinks fit, to show re- 
spect to them.’ 

Strange, doubtless, may it seem to some 
readers, that John Shakespeare, whom we 
have represented as ultra-Protestant, should 
have encouraged stage players; but his 
very encouragement is another proof that 
he was no adherent of the ancient faith, for 
the early stage was distinguished by fierce 
hostility to it. It is, indeed, curious to 
mark the extreme Protestantism of these ear- 
liest dramatic specimens — the interludes. 
Earnest exhortations to the spectators not 
to be ‘ vozened by lying prestes,’ to search 
the Bible for themselves, to frequent ser- 
mons, and‘ godly converse,’ abound in 
them ; while in many the ridicule cast upon 
saints’ days, ‘corner-caps,’ but especially 
the surplice, almost anticipates the times of 
Martin Marprelate. The early drama 
fought a good fight in the cause of religious 
freedom, and not until late in Elizabeth's 
reign was the stage viewed as antagonistic 
to the pulpit. Mr. Charles Knight is 
wrong in charging the Puritans with begin- 
ning the strife, for the earliest denouncers 
of stage plays are Northbrooke and Gosson, 
both of whom held livings in the Established 
Church. More truly, he remarks, that it is 
in these rude interludes that we must seek 
for the foundation of the English drama, for 
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it was not ‘created,’ even by Shakespeare 
and his great contemporaries, but was 
‘ formed by a course of steady progress, not 
by rapid transition.’ The authorities of the 
good town of Stratford-upon-Avon seem to 
have welconed the visits of these wandering 
players, for there are many entries in the 
accounts of payments made to them in the 
course of the following years ; and doubtless, 
from these rude essays did the great poet of 
all time receive his first lessons. 

But years pass on; the boy’s school days 
are ended; and many have been the con- 
jectures as to how the interval between 
quitting school and bis early marriage was 
spent. That he was apprenticed to a wool- 
stapler, was employed in a lawyer's office, 
was assistant in a school, are some of these ; 
but stupid old Aubrey’s assertion that he 
was apprenticed to a butcher, and when he 
killed a calf would do it in a high style, 
‘and make a speech,’ is the most extrav- 
agant of all —indeed, it is revolting. The 
poet who, by consent of all his contempo- 
raries, was styled the * gentle Shakespeare ;’ 
he, who sympathized so deeply with ‘the 
sequestered stag,’ whose feelings of pity 
went forth even to the ‘poor beetle which 
we tread upon,’ killing a calf ‘in a high 
style!’ We should not have referred to 
this contemptible story, were it not that the 
testimony of Aubrey is still sometimes. 
quoted in respect to Shakespeare’s early 
life. Surely it is time that such a witness 
should be put out of court. . 

After carefullest inquiry, none of the 
many biographers of Shakespeare can dis- 
cover more respecting him until his mar- 
riage, than that his father’s circumstances 
had by the years 1578-9 become embar- 
rassed. We then find Jolin Shakespeare, 
together with his wife, mortgaging an estate 
for £40, and the following year parting 
with his wife's interests in two tenements 
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for the sum of £4 (in both these instances 
we must take the sums at about four times 
their value, present money). From this 
time the connection of John Shakespeare 
with the corporation of Stratford appears to 
have been seldom. Some time later we 


find him assessed toward providing ‘ pike- 
men, billmen, and archers,’ only Salt the 
sum charged to his brother aldermen; but 
even that is eventually unpaid, while he is 
also exempted from the weekly payment 
for the relief of the poor; and at length in 
1586 he resigns his alderman’s gown. It 
seems, therefore, very likely that from some 
cause — blameless we are sure, for John 
Shakespeare never lost the respect of his 
townsmen, but dwelt among them to his 
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latest day — our great poet’s father sank 
into comparative poverty, just when his 
~~ son was preparing to enter the world. 

he family in 1580 consisted of five chil- 
dren, William being the eldest, and the 
youngest an infant in arms. 

Would that we could find some record, 
however slight, of how these years preced- 
ing Shakespeare’s early marriage were 
passed. The deer-stealing tradition, al- 
though believed in by Mr. Collier, seems to 
us apocryphal. Certainly the doggrel bal- 
lad ascribed to Shakespeare was never writ- 
ten by him. But how natural was it that 
the rustics who saw the noble boy wander- 
ing among the green solitudes of that an- 
cient forest, which still stretched along the 
western boundary of Warwickshire, should 
believe that love of the most cherished sport 
of our forefathers alone led him thither ? 
Indeed, in love of forest scenery Shake- 
speare is loyally true to the old English 
feeling. ‘Merry it is in the fayre forest,’ 
felt our Shakespeare, heartily as the name- 
less minstrel of the olden times. And what 
exquisite glimpses of forest scenery has he 
given us! How he seems, too, to have lin- 
gered over the remembrance of the haunts 
of his blithe childhood, when in one of his 
later plays he gives the very name, Arden, 
to the forest where Jacques wandered, and 
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Rosalind played her pretty masquerading 


fancies! It is his marvellous dramatic 
power, bis magic skill as painter of men, 
that has thrown into the shade Shake- 
speare’s exquisite feeling for natural scenery. 

Warwickshire was a pleasant county in 
Shakespeare’s day, when the remains of the 
great forest of Arden still boasted those 
splendid oaks and beeches which had given 
shelter to so many a generation of ‘bold 
outlaws ;’ and the southern part displayed 
such pastoral beauty, that Speed, rising 
almost into poetry, celebrates its ‘ meadowy 
pastures with their green mantles so em- 
broidered with flowers, that from Edgehill 
we behold another Eden.’ And here the 
poet of all time, wandering in the blithe 
springtide of his days along the shady lanes, 
the grassy slopes, the leaty glades of plea- 
sant, pastoral Warwickshire, met his future 
wife, Anne Hathaway. 

Little can we learn when or where they 
first met, whether at some merry country 
feast or bridal, at some family gathering, 
or loitering along some green lanes. In- 
deed, until very ately, all we could learn 
was, that Anne Hathaway dwelt at Shot- 
tery, and was older than Shakespeare. The 
careful research of Mr. Halliwell has, how- 
ever, discovered a copy of her father’s will; 
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and although this, of course, throws little 
light on Shakespeare’s courtship, it supplies 
an interesting picture of a rural household 
in the days of Elizabeth. 

This is dated September, 1581, and is the 
will of ‘Richard Hathway, of Shottree, in 
the parish of Stratford-uponA von, husband- 
man.’ He leaves his sons, Thomas and 
John, £6 18s. 4d. each, and to William £16. 
His eldest son, Bartholomew, is left joint 
owner, with his mother Joan, of the farm; 
‘and my will is, that he shall be a guide to 
my saide wife in her husbandrye, and alsoa 
comforte to his brethrene and sisters to his 
power.’ The daughters, three in number, 
have each £6 13s. 4d.; their names are Ag- 
nes, Catherine, and Margaret. Some diffi- 
culty has been felt as to the name ‘Anne’ 
not being found, and it has been thought 
that she was perhaps, for some cause or 
other, not under her father’s roof at the 
time; but when we see how very arbitrary 
was the spelling of those days, and the fre- 
quent carelessness of the scribes who were 
employed to draw up such documents, we 
think ‘ Agnes’ might have been inserted by 
mistake for Anne. * 

There is a homelv kindliness in the sub- 
sequent bequests. Hathaway’s god-children 
are to have ‘fourpence a piece,’ his two 
nieces ‘a sheep a piece of them,’ and his 
‘trusty friends and neighbours, Stephen 
Burman and Foulke Sandells, my supervi- 
sors of this my last will, tg have for their 
paynes twelve penceapiece of them.’ This 
will was not proved until the July of the 
following year, and as in the preamble, 
Hathaway states that he is ‘sicke in bodye,’ 
his death must have been preceded by a 
long illness. It was probably during this 
time that young Shakespeare wooed and 
won Anne. The date of his ‘ marriage 
bond ’ is in the November following Hatha- 
way’s death, and from the fact of Anne’s 
eldest daughter being born in the following 
May, some biographers of Shakespeare have 
very harshly suggested that Anne had ‘ loved 
not wisely, but too well.’ To readers, how- 
ever, acquainted with the usages of these 
times, no vindication of Shakespeare or his 
bride will be needed, for they well know 
that during the sixteenth century, simple 
‘troth-plight before witnesses’ was viewed 
as leah dodtuh or, if especial secrecy were 
desired, the aid of some ‘Sir Oliver Mar- 


*Even in Shakespeare’s will Hamnet is spelt 
Hamlet, while in various documents we find his 
father’s name spelt ‘Shagsper,’ and even ‘ Shax- 
berd.” In the midland counties, Agnes is pro- 
nounced Annis, and this might easily be converted 
in common ase into Anne, 
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text,’ who stood ready to marry any willing 
couple ‘under a bush like a beggar,’ as 
Jacques irreverently says, could be easily 
invoked. Rather suggestive is it to find 
Shakespeare so frequently introducing 
stolen marriages into his plays. Did he, 
like Lysander, flee away with his Hermia 
through the fairy-haunted wood, or like 
young Fenton, rejected by the wealthy 
father, triumphantly bear off ‘sweet mistress 
Anne’ from all his rivals ? 

Meanwhile Hathaway dies; his will is 
proved; and by its provisions, proof of his 
daughter's marriage would become necessa- 
ry, that she might receive her legacy. But 
those furtive marriages, although recognized 
as binding, might have been viewed by the 
family, as they frequently were, with dis- 
trust. What is more likely then, that mu- 
tual friends should suggest a second and 
more public wedding? It is to this that the 
‘marriage bond’ doubtless refers, and that 





no disgrace was believed to attach to Anne, 
the long interval between her father’s death | 
in the summer, and her marriage not until 
late in November proves; while that the 
friends of the Hathaways took part with the 
young couple is evident from John Richard- 
son, one of the witnesses, and Foulke San- 
dells, one of the ‘supervisors’ of Hatha- 
way’s will, being the two ‘ bondsmen,’ who | 
engage that ‘ William Shagspere and Anne 
Hathwey be maried together with once ask- 
ing the bannes.’ Where this second mar- 
riage took place has not been discovered. 
he same obscurity rests upon Shake- 
speare’s early married life. Whether by 
the aid of the £6 13s. 4d. the young couple 
entered upon their simple housekeeping — 
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eighteen look forward to the changes twenty 
or thirty years might bring? But on this 
subject some of Shakespeare’s — 
wax strangely indignant. Mr. De Quincey, 
as though just awakened from a grim oprum 
dream, invests poor Anne with a gratuitous 
beard, actually quoting Sir Hugh Evans 
remark about the old woman of Brentfurd’s 
‘great peard,’ to prove how Litterly Shake- 
speare repented the folly of marrying a wife 
eight years older than himself. Far more 
wisely does Charles Knight remark that, 
‘the history of most imaginative minds, 
probably of most men of great ability, would 
show, that in the first loves, and in the early 
marriages of this class, the choice has gen- 
erally fallen upon women older than them- 
selves.’ ; 
That so wayward a writer as De Quin- 
cey, or so imperfectly informed a critic as 
Malone, should, without any direct proof, 
peremptorily determine that Shakespeare’s 
married life was unhappy, is not surprising ; 
but that Mr. Collier should suspect it was 
so, while he has not supplied us with any 
additional evidence, is very strange. That 
soon after his marriage our great poet quit- 
ted .Stratford for London may be easily 
accounted for, by his father’s reduced cir- 
cumstances, and the greater facilities for 
obtaining employment there ; but it certain- 


‘ly seems unaccountable, if dislike to his 


wife drove Shakespeare to London, that he 
should have striven so hard to obtain a 
competency to enable him to return home 
again, actually, as Gerald Massey most truly 
says, ‘to live with his rustic wife, and buy 
for her the best house in Stratford.’ : 

We think the evidence of Shakespeare’s 


for small as the sum appears, even taking it| own works may be appealed to on this — 
at its present value, between twenty and ject. Where can we find such a galaxy 0 

thirty pounds, it might be sufficient to pro- | moral loveliness, of sweet and noble — 
vide the homely ‘ plostibiing of those days hood, as he has painted? What other 


—or whether they became inmates of the | dramatist ever marshalled so ‘ goodly ° 
pleasant cottage at Shottery. we know not. | company’ of pure and high-minded women ? 


Probably the latter, for an old settle is still |— Hermione, Cordelia, mogen, Portia, Isa- 
poiited to, which tradition reports Shake- | bella — we a exhaust the ar io 
speare used to occupy outside the door, and | tience ere the list was completed: an Ad . 
where, ‘over canopied by lush woodbines’ | we are to believe that he, whose min had 
he might sit, seeing dimly perchance as yet, | dwelt upon these exquisite creations, ha 
those bright and glowing visions, which ere been cheated into a marriage with a — 
long should take tangible form, and endure ning woman much older than himself, an 
to all ages. Tradition reports that the was fain to flee away ‘ from the humiliation 
young poet’s bride was beautiful. It is little | of domestic feuds’ into disreputable — 
wonder if so, that Shakespeare, ever the| ny in London. Few men _ whose —— 
worshipper of all loveliness, heeded not that | has been the seat of daily bitterness -— 
disparity of years, which some of his bio-| with much complacency on scenes of _ 
graphers have so bitterly censured. Proba-| mestic love; and few poets whose bright 
bly he never thought of it, for the English | vision of youth has been rudely scattered by 
woman at twenty-six is in the full glow of | the unexpected tempest have cared to ca 
her beauty; and when did ever youth of! up that bright vision again. Not so our 
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Shakespeare ; he is the poet of the domes- 
tic affections; and when we contemplate 
his many pictures of wifely excellence, is it 
altogether extravagant to believe that he 
drew from life ? 

From the Stratford register of baptisms, 
we learn that Shakespeare’s eldest child, 
Susanna, was born in May, 1583; and in 
February, 1585, a son and daughter, twins, 
Hamnet and Judith. No entry referring to 
Shakespeare or his family occurs after these 
for many years. Thus, ere he became of 
age, our great poet was the father of three 
children, and doubtless it was about this 
time that he contemplated his journey to 
London. We cannot see any reason for 
believing that he fled disgracefully away 
from his native town, either from unwilling- 
ness to support his family, or because, as a 
— apocryphal tradition reports, he fell 
under the displeasure of the powerful 
knight of Charleote for stealing his deer ; 
for in after years ‘ Master Shakespeare’ was 
always looked upon with respect by his fel- 
low-townsmen, termed ‘oure goode frende,’ 
and recognized quite as ‘a gentleman of 
worship when, in his prosperous middle 
age, he returned again to the town of Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon. It was not as the poet of 
whom all England might well be proud — 
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for of this the worthy burgesses had proba- 
bly no idea — but as the thrifty, successful, 
and upright man of business, whose prosper- 
ity was a credit to them all, that they wel- 


comed him. Surely it was misfortune, not 
disgrace, that drove the young husband and 
father so far away. A wife and three little 
children looked to the young man of twenty 
for bread, and the greatest of England’s 
poets thought it no scorn to set forth and 
work hard to maintain them. With his 
tharvellous dramatic genins, what calling 
could be so suitable as that of player and 
playwright ; and, as we shall ere long find, 
what other calling would be so remunera- 
tive? It was probably in 1585 or 1586 that 
Shakespeare quitted Stratford. In the lat- 
ter year we find the players were there, 
and about that time ‘ the Earl of Leicester’s 
servants’ visited the town. To them he 
probably attached himself; for Burbage, in 
whose company we afterwards find him, 
was the manager; and he, as well as some 
of the others, were Warwickshire men. 
There was much in the London of Eliza- 
beth’s days to attract the eye of the voung 
poet, as well as to awaken his deepest inter- 
est; for the ancient city still boasted those 
beautiful structures which were her pride in 
the middle ages — those noble halls of her 
civic guilds, with carved roof and sunny 
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oriel, rainbow-tinted with the proud blazon- 
ry of her merchant princes; and all the fine 
old churches with their pinnacled towers 
and spires of fairy fretwork, and the long 
lines of picturesque houses, with their 
quaintly decorated gables. And then the 
beautiful river, rolling its ample current, 
silver clear, as his own unpolluted Avon, 
and still displaying those flocks of swans 
which challenged the admiration of the 
Venctian ambassador a hundred years be- 
fore; and the stately gardens which now, 
from the Temple to Whitehall, stretched to 
the water's edge. And much was there in 
London habits and ways to interest the 
great painter of men in all ages. Every 
rank, every class, had here its representa- 
tive; every vice, every virtue, every combi- 
nation of character, in those stirring times ; 
and face to face with these stood mighty 
interests claiming the national mind with 
stern and commanding force. The times 
were too earnest for aught of trifling, and 
men set about their mere ordinary business, 
their very amusements ‘with a will,’ as they 
quaintly phrased it; and thus the salient 
points of each character were brought out 
with a force and a vividness, which we, in a 
day of stereotyped mannerism, can but 
faintly apprehend. Strange blunders are 
still made about this reign of Elizabeth, 
although, thanks to the reprints, and fre- 
quent publication of contemporary docu- 
ments, we are beginning more truly to esti- 
mate it. But an age which for forty years 
maintained single-handed the great battle 
of the reformed faith against all Catholic 
Europe, which defied the mightiest power 
ever arrayed against us, and saw the proud- 
est armament dashed helplessly to ruin on 
our coasts — an age in which the spirit of dis- 
covery went forth to the uttermost parts of 
the earth, which bequeathed to us our one 
only school of music, and a wealth of litera- 
ture still unsurpassed, is an era well worthy 
our deepest study. 

It was just at the most stirring period of 
this most stirring age that Shakespeare 
found himself in London. There were many 
sights then to be seen in these picturesque 
old streets. The long procession, when amid 
the tears of all London — of the whole land 
— Sir Philip Sidney was borne to his grave 
in old St. Paul’s; and then the blazing bon- 
fires, and joyful psalm-singing and tables set 
in the streets to which all comers were wel- 
come, when the discovery of Babington’s 
plot filled all hearts with gladness ; and then 
the sterner joy, when London was awakened 
from midnight slumber, and every bell of 
hee many churches rung out, at the news 
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that the ‘false Duessa’ — enemy far more 
dangerous to England than to the queen, — 
was at length headless. And then followed 
‘the Armada year,’ as it was long after 
called; and can we doubt that in all the 
eager and anxious excitement of the spring 
and summer, Shakespeare participated — he, 
whose inmost heart was so thoroughly Eng- 
lish ; he, who in his ‘ King John’ has en- 
shrined so many bursts of the noblest pa- 
triotism ? Like the rest of his plays, it is 
very uncertain when ‘ King John’ was writ- 
ten; it has always ranked among his earliest 
compositions ; and we think no one can read 
its magnificent outbursts of proud national 
feeling without believing that it was when 
tlris ‘isle set in the silver sea’ was menaced 
by the mighty Armada, the as yet unknown 
dramatist summoned his fellow-countrymen 
to the rescue in these noble lines : — 


“England hath never yet, and never shall 
Lie at the proud feet of a conqueror. 
Come the three corners of the world in arms, 
And we shall shock them. Nought shall 
make us rue, 
If England to herself do prove but true.” 


What more fitting motto could we take than 
‘these lines for the story of the defeated Ar- 


mada ? 

We have remarked that Shakespeare most 
probably joined Burbage’s company —a 
band of players, who, strollers during part 
of the year, occupied, during the greater 
part, the playhouse at Blackfriars —a sub- 
stantial building, erected by Burbage in 
1574, under the express sanction of the Earl 
of Leicester. This Blackfriars Theatre was, 
for some years, a constant source of annoy- 
ance to the city authorities, and hence 
writers have hastily concluded that the call- 
ing of the actor was in Elizabeth’s days, as 
it certainly was at the Restoration, disrep- 
utable. This view, like many others, has 
arisen simply from ignorance of our ancient 
municipal arrangements. As we have before 
remarked, each company of players was 
under the protection of some nobleman; 
and under his sanction they claimed to set 
up their stage, and enact ‘ playes and enter- 
ludes.’ On their journeys into the country, 
they seem to have treated the ‘ worshipful 
mayors’ and other civic authorities with 
some show of respect ; although we fear this 
was rather in hopes of the handsome largesse 
they expected to receive than fr: m any ab- 
stract feeling of honour due to them; but 
in London the players seem to have consid- 
ered themselves in the right of their protect- 
ors as entitled to Court privileges. Lon- 
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don was no common city; she claimed to be’ 
and the claim was allowed, an imperium in 
imperio. The king’s warrant, although veri- 
fied by the huge hanging seal, was mere 
waste parchment within Temple Bar, for 
‘lyke and after the manner of olde Troye’ 
— and the crown lawyers, even of the Tudor 
dynasty, bowed to the apocryphal authority 
— the regal city had the right to maintain 
unlimited jurisdiction over all within her 
walls and liberties. Such were the century 
chartered rights of old London. Should 
certain tradesmen, then, be confined to cer- 
tain localities, should the handicraftsman 
ply his calling only under such restrictions 
as the corporation might impose, and should 
men belonging to none of the City compa- 
nies, not even free of the City, summon crowds 
together, merely because they claimed the 
patronage of the Earl of Leicester, or even 
of the Lord Chamberlain? Hence arose a 
series of annoying squables; and in proud 
defiance of the Court, the City imposed 
every possible restriction on the players; 
while the players, from time to time, ‘showed 
up’ these aldermen who had most harassed 
them in their plays, and sometimes in scoff- 
ing ballads. A comparison of his plays with 
those of contemporary playwriters will prove 
how far above all these little spites was our 
greatest dramatist. 

Similar misapprehension of the usages of 
these times las led to the opinion that the 
status of the actor was still low and disrep- 
utable. Now, in Shakespeare's days, acting 
had only just been recognized as a separate 
profession. Men were living who could well 
recollect the plays performed. by the trades’ 
guilds, and dramatic performances in which 
they themselves had taken part. It was the 
eager thirst of a rapidly advancing age for 
information that seems to have led to the 
establishment of the earliest English thea- 
tres. Great was the popular thirst for histor- 
ical knowledge, and very interesting is it 
to mark how largely the early drama sup- 
plied that want. A simple thing wasa dra- 
matic performance in the reign of Elizabeth 
— little beyond bare recitation, but appeal- 
ing far more to the mind and heart of an 
imaginative age than the melodramatic 
shows and elaborate machinery of modern 
times. And never did our forefathers seem 
tired of witnessing these plays. When a 
new historical drama appeared, it was some- 
times performed six and eight times in the 
course of the day — especially if on a sub- 
ject connected with English, or with almost 
contemporaneous history. Thus the blood 
of the horrible slaughter at Paris in 1572 
had scarcely dried, ere the massacre of Paris 
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appeared in a dramatic form on the stage ; 
and scarcely had the welcome news of the 
death of hated Guise arrived, ere that fierce, 
reckless evildoer, conspicuous with his well- 
known crimson plume, appeared before the 
well-pleased audience, and received the 
death-bullet amid their excited shouts. Thus 
the theatre was viewed, and not unwisely 
then, as a great school for the people. 

From the character of these plays, it is 
evident that low, uneducated men, could not 
supply them ; and thus we find the majority 
of writers, most of whom were also actors, 
were scholars — university-men, who wrote 
M.A. after their names, and some of whom 
had contemplated taking orders. “Many of 
these, as we find from the Shakespeare So- 
cjety’s, and Alleyn’spapers, were needy and 
struggling indeed, but, with very few excep- 
tions, they seem to have been respectable, 
family men. The correspondence of Ed- 
ward Alleyne (the founder of Dulwich Col- 
lege), and his good wife, Joan, affords, 
indeed, as pleasant specimens of domestic 
affection and homely kindliness as we can 
well find ; and that the profligacy of Marlowe, 
and Green’s cruel desertion of his wife and 
child, should have been so severely repre- 
hended by their brother dramatists, is proof 
that as a class, they were honorable men. 
We may also here incidentally remark, that 
the utter absence of women from the stage 
was at that early period of the acted drama 
most beneficial in a moral point of view. 

We have remarked that probably about 
the year 1585 Shakespeare came to Retin, 
Would that we could obtain a glimpse, how- 
ever faint, of how his first years were passed. 
That he became actor, and was soon after 
employed in altering or adapting plays for 
the stage, and, ere Jong, in writing new 
ones, we learn on good authority. That his 
gains were small, and perhaps very precari- 
ous, is likely enough ; and that during this 
period, therefore, many of his sonnets were 
written, seems to us most probable. From 
the many curious traits of society which the 
‘ Shakespeare Society’s’ publications supply 
to us, we learn that nothing was more com- 
mon than forthe poorly-paid dramatists to 
add to their slender income by writing, what 
—— Antony & Wood calls ‘ trite things,’ 

y which he designates short pieces of 
poetry, which were then in very general 
request for almost every occurrence of do- 
mestic life. Most emphatically was the age 
of Elizabeth a poetical age. The influence 
of verse was potent everywhere, from the 
first noble of the land, who paid down so 
willingly unthought-of gold pieces, that the 
praises of ‘ Oriana’ might be sung in choicest 
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verse, to ‘Tom Butcher,’ who actually wept 
as the rude ballad of ‘ Troy Town’ was told 
him. And thus each birthday brought its 
tribute of verse; each present was duly 
accompanied by ‘ choice poetry,’ written in 
the ‘ fine Italian hand,’ and the farewell to 
the friend, and the welcome that greeted 
his return were alike in rhyme. Now, for 
these purposes, the sonnet was most fre- 
quently used ; and we think we could point 
to a score or two of Shakespeare’s, which 
seem to us obviously intended to accompany 
presents, or to express friendly or amatory 
feeling. Indeed, for every kind of votive 
offering, the sonnet seems to have almost 
superseded every other kind of poem. Dedi- 
cations to patrons, prologues to plays, letters, 
even dramatic speeches, are frequently reg- 
ular sonnets. In Kyd’s * Cornelia’ (1580-2), 
Cicero replies to the heroine in a really fine 
sonnet, and the reader may be reminded 
that one in the Shakespeare series made its 
previous appearance in one of his earliest 
plays, ‘ Love’s Labour Lost.’ Now, what is 
more likely than that Shakespeare, by writ- 
ing such little pieces, blamelessly added to 
an income, as yet slender indeed ? 

On his first arrival, Shakespeare was 
doubtless alone ; and amidst all the stir and 
excitement of London scenes, would not 
his thoughts often dwell upon the pleasant 
cottage at Shottery, and Anne, with the 
twins on her knee, and little Susanna 
nestling close beside her? And then, might 
not that loveliest of his sonnets have been 
poured forth in unpremeditated sweetness ? 


‘When in disgrace with Fortune, and men’s 

eyes, 

I all alone beweep my outcast state, 

And trouble deaf heaven with my bootless 
cries, 

And look upon myself, and curse my fate, 

Wishing me like to one more rich in hope, 

Featured like him, like him with friends pos- 
sessed, 

Desiring this man’s art, and that man’s scope, 

With what I most enjoy contented least ; 

Yet in these thoughts myself almost despising 

Haply I think on thee, — and then my state 

Like the lark at break of day arising 

From sullen earth, sings hymns at heaven’s 

ate, 

For thy sweet love remembered such wealth 
brings, 

That then I scorn to change my state with 
kings.’ * 


* That this sonnet was written for Lord South- 
hampton, as Mr. Gerald Massey supposes, cannot 
be maintained ; for how could a wealthy nobleman, 
although under a temporary cloud at Court, charac- 
terize himself as ‘ outcast’¢ What could he have to 
do with ‘this man’s art, and that man’s scope’ ?— 
thoughts natural enough to the striving writer and 
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We allow that our view of this beautiful 
sonnet is conjectural, but as thoroughly con- 
jectural is the theory that Shakespeare fell 
into the toils of a bold bad woman, and 
proclaimed his disgrace in a series of son- 
nets. Surely the feelings expressed in this 
are far more in character with what we 
really know of the dramatist who, though 
so young, achieved, in three or four short 
years, a high standing among his brethren, 
and a share in the Blackfriars Theatre, and 
then went on in prosperity and honour, even 
to his death, and far more so than is the 
other disgraceful view. 

It is not until November, 1589, that we 
again meet with a direct notice of Shake- 
speare, but then we find charges were made 
against the London companies of ‘ meddling 
on the stage with matters of state and re- 
ligion,’ and in a document signed by sixteen 
shareholders ‘ inthe Blackfryers play-house,’ 
among whom Shakespeare is the twelfth, 
they declare they ‘ have never given cause 
of displeasure in that they have brought 
into their playes maters of state or religion 
unfitt to be handled by them, or to be pre- 
sented before lewd spectators.’ As the com- 


pany continued playing, the charges were, 
doubtless, unsupported. This document in 
respect to Shakespeare’s religion, is however 
very suggestive ; for at this time the perse- 


cution so bitterly carried on by Whitgift 
against the stricter separatists was commen- 
cing. There was, therefore, probably much 
plain speaking at the Blackfriars’ house ; for 
the actors, true to their traditional low- 
church views, were always, during the reign 
of Elizabeth, ready to attack High Church 
pretentions, sure of meeting a hearty re- 
sponse from the well-pleased audience. 

We think that Shakespeare, as soon as 
comfortably settled in London, brought his 
wife and family thither. We have no di- 
rect proof that he did so, it is true; but, 
looking at domestic life in the reign of Eliz- 
abeth, we know it would have been impos- 
sible for him to have maintained a respect- 
able standing, unless he had dwelt as a 
‘householder,’ surrounded by his family. 
In the present day, we have little notion of 
the prestige attached in these days to that 
homely name. In the simple domestic ar- 
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as ‘ hired servant’ with the master to whom 
he had served his apprenticeship, were the 
only alternatives offered to the young man 
in these times. Society recognized only 
‘the family ;’ and for every one dwelling 
under the same roof, the ‘ householder ’ was 
responsible ; and strict was the superintend- 
ence exercised by municipal and parochial 
authorities over him, and pre ortionably 
vigilant was his care expected to be. These 
remarks are not unnecessary; for the fact 
that.we find most of our early dramatists 
householders, proves that they were certain- 
ly a far different class from the strolling 
vagabonds with whom they have often been 
compared. 

The first notices we obtain of Shake- 
speare as a dramatist are but slight. Spen- 
ser’s allusion, in his ‘ Tears of the Muses’ 
to ‘ Our pleasant Willie,’ has been supposed 
to refer to him; and also an allusion of Ga- 
briel Harvey’s somewhat later ; but the first 
undoubted reference to him, and by a broth- 
er dramatist, is certainly that abusive pas- 
sage in Green’s ‘Groat’s Worth of Wit’ 
bought with a Million of Repentance.’ 
Green, the writer of some really fine plays, 
died, after a sad course of profligacy, in 
1592, and in the above-named tract he be- 
queaths a warning to his reckless compan- 
ions to avoid his vices, and follow more dili- 
gently their literary calling. Under the 
latter head, the poor dying man, probably 
chafing under some pecuniary disappoint- 
ment, warns his brethren to beware of ‘an; 
upstart crow, beautified in our feathers,. 
that with his “ Tyger’s” heart wrapped in 
a player’s hide, supposes he is as well able 
to bombast out a blank verse as the best of 
you, and being an absolute Johannes Fac- 
totum, is in his own conceit, the only Shake 
scene in a country.’ This allusion was plain 
enough, and Shakespeare very naturally 
complained ; so a few weeks after, Henry 
Chettle, by whom the posthumous tract had 
been published, very courteously apologized 
in a tract, entitled ‘ Kinde Heart’s Dream,’ 
declaring that he is ‘ as sorry as if the orig- 
inal fault had been mine; because myself 
have seen his demeanor no less civi}, than he, 
excellent in the quality he professes. Be- 


| sides, diversof worship have reported his 


rangements of our forefathers, lodgings, | uprightness of dealing, which argues his 


boarding-houses, chambers (in the modern 
sense we mean), were wholly unknown, and 


| 


honesty, and his facetions grace in writi 
that approves his art.’ An important testi- 


to keep house himself, or to sit at his father’s | mony this, both to the superior gifts. of 


table among the younger children, or dwell | 


actor. Besides, would an earl, lofty himself in sta- 
tion and accustomed to courts, be likely to think so 
highly of ‘ the state of kings’? 

FOURTH SERIES. 


LIVING AGE. VOL. IV. 


| and 1593. 


Shakespeare, and to his unblemished moral 
character. 

It is probable that many of Shakespeare’s 
earlier plays were written between 1585 
Some of the historical — those 
78. 
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of ‘Henry VI.,’ the three parts, probably 
‘ Henry I1V.,’ and we cannot butadd ‘ King 
John.’ ‘ Love’s Labour Lost,’ also, and the 
‘ Two Gentlemen of Verona,’ belong to this 
period, to which Mr. Charles Knight would 
also refer the first sketch of ‘ Hamlet’ and 
that of ‘Romeo and Juliet.’ During 1592 
and 1693, England was severely visited by 
the plague, and the theatres were shut. 
Probably it was this temporary suspension 
of his ordinary calling that induced Shake- 
speare to turn his attention to what would 
then be considered as a higher order of lit- 
erature — the narrative poem; and thus we 
find he was engaged upon his ‘ Venus and 
Adonis,’ which, early in 1593, was published 
with the well-known dedication to Lord 
Southampton. This poem we find was re- 
ceived with great favour both by his patron 
and the public, and the following year saw 
the publication of his second poem, ‘ Lu- 
crece.’ That Southampton, for either of 
these poems, should have bestowed on 
Shakespeare, as Rowe tells us, the extrava- 
gant sum of £1,000, when money was near- 
ly fourfold its present value, is not to be be- 
lieved; but that the well-pleased young 
ear! paid him ‘ right royally’ we can will- 
ingly allow; and this acquires additional 
corroboration from the fact that Shake- 


speare, early in 1594, joined with Burbage 
in the proprietorship of the newly-built 
* Globe on the Bank-side.’ 

We have no authentic information as to 
the introduction of Shakespeare to his lib- 


eral patron. It was probably through Sir 
Thomas Heneage, who had married South- 
ampton’s mother, and who, as Treasurer of 
the Chamber, would be brought into fre- 
quent intercourse with the Lord Chamber- 
lain’s players. We think it very probable 
that the sonnets which Shakespeare ad- 
dressed to Southampton might be written 
at the suggestion of the father-in-law, ap- 
prehensive of the dangers which must sur- 
round a young, wealthy, and impulsive no- 
ble, just entering upon court-life, and natu- 
rally most anxious to see him suitably mar- 
ried. With Mr. Gerald Massey, we think 
that they were written after the ‘ Venus 
and Adonis.’ 

Meanwhile John Shakespeare, now ad- 
vancing in years, seems still to have been 
under difficulties at Stratford. There ap- 
pears no reason to doubt that his gifted son 
aided him:to the best of his power, for we 
know that in his rising fortunes the father 
amply participated. But these were the 
early days of his career, so the father still 
struggled on with poverty. One document, 
howerer; which at first sight seems to prove 
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this, will bear, we think, afar more impor- 
tant signification. This is a return, dated 
September, 1592, containing the names of 
‘ all such recusants as have been heretofore 
presented for not coming monthly to church, 
and yet are thought to forbear the church, 
for debt or fear of process, or for some oth- 
er worse faults, &c.? The names of six wo- 
men and nine men are given, including that 
of ‘John Shakespeare,’ and opposite is 
written, ‘It is said these last nine come not 
to church for fear of process for debt.’ This 
might be likely enough ; but another docu- 
ment shows that John Slrakespeare only the 
month before had been engaged in the good 
town of Stratford in making inventories. 
Religious opinions were, therefore, doubt- 
less the cause, and their fellow-townsmen, 
among whom these nine suspected ‘ recu- 
sants dwelt, kindly interposing between 
them and the harsh penalty of the law, pre- 
ferred the plea ‘fear of process for debt.’ 
Doubtless John Shakespeare was a Catho- 
lic, argues Malone, and even Mr. Collier. 
Now, if we look at the date of this return, 
we shall find that it is made in the autumn 
of the very year, 1592,in which the act 
passed, ‘ For the punishment of persons ob- 
stinately refusing to come to church, and 
persuading others to impugn the Queen’s 
authority in ecclesiastical causes;’ an act 
expressly directed against Puritanism, and 
whivh, as the reader may perhaps remem- 
ber, caused so much unwelcome free speak- 
ing in the House of Commons, and led to 
the imprisonment of poor Mr. Attorney 
Morrice. This act was brought in under 
the express direction of Whitgift, furious 
at the spread of Puritan views, and espe- 
cially at the wide circulation of the ‘ Martin 
Mar Prelate’ tracts. As there were now 
numerous separatists in the Midland coun- 
ties, and as several of these tracts had been 
printed at Coventry, we learn from many 
contemporary sources, that the inquiry af- 
ter those,-who, as the act farther recites, 
were present at any unlawful assembly, or 
conventicle, or meeting, under colour of 
any exercise of religion,’ was very severe. 
We have little -doubt that the term ‘recu- 
sant’ misled Malone and Mr. Collier, but 
from the time of the rise of Puritanism, es- 
pecially of the stricter separatists, we shall 
find ‘ recusant’ used to signify these latter, 
and Papists designated as ‘ Popish recu- 
sants.’ Stratford-upon-Avon, indeed, was 
most favourably situated in regard to Puri- 
tanism. Warwick, where the great Puritan’ 
leader Cartwright dwelt ; Banbury, already 
famous for its preachers and psalm-singing 
weavers; Coventry, where Waldegrave al 
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most openly printed some of the most vio- | rugged than « gentle Shakespeare,’ wrote a 
lent Mar Prelate tracts, were all within a! tender epitaph on his infant daughter Mary, 
pleasant walk of some ten or twelve miles ;| and mourned in sweet and saddest verse 
while the lord of Warwick Castle, Fulke|the death of his darling boy, when seven 
Greville, the early friend of Sidney, was | yearsold; but a heavier bereavement visited 
looked up to as the great protector of the Shakespeare, and yet he who, we are told, 
persecuted sect. Doubtless John Shake-| unveiled his inmost heart in his sonnets, 
speare was a‘ recusant,’ but not a‘ Popish left that blameless sorrow unsung. 
recusant.’ | But with the loss of that child, whom he 

These proceedings took place about the had, doubtless, looked upon so proudly as 
close of the year 1592. John Shakespeare’s| his heir, Shakespeare did not waywardly 
gifted son was from thenceforward steadily | give up all interest in the future. The fol- 
advancing, and as we find no further notice | lowing year, we find him purchasing one of 
of the father’s pecuniary difficulties, we have | the best houses in Stratford, and forthwith 
no doubt that the son made ample provision | causing it to be put in complete repair for 
for the old man. There seems every rea-| the future residence of his family. He had 
son to believe that Shakespeare’s wite and | still two daughters, Susanna, now fourteen, 
children were still resident with him in Lon-| and Judith, the twin sister of his lost Ham- 
don, for, soon after, he is represented as a/ net. And then there was the wife. Was 
householder in Bishopsgate, near St. Helen’s, | she the well-pleased sharer of his increas- 
and subsequently at Bankside ; for, as we | ing wealth and honours; or the burden of 
have before pointed out, none but a ‘ family | which he would willingly be rid, and whose 
man’ could becomea householder. Withhis| very existence he recognized in his ‘ last 
rising fortunes, Shakespeare evidently de-| will and testament’ merely by the inter- 
sired, like Sir Walter Scott, to become the | polated bequest of ‘my second best bed, 
founder of a family; and this is doubtless | with the furniture ’? hen, when we bear 


why only four years after his appearance as | in'mind that the only records we have of 
a needy man, we fipd John Shakespeare | Anne Hathaway are her marriage bond, the 
strangely applying to the Heralds’ College | register of the births of her children, and 
for a grant of arms! That this was on| then the notice in the will, followed seven 
account of his son is evident, for the son,| years after by the entry of her death, we 
as an actor, could not write himself‘ gentle- | shall really find that, excepting the strange 


man ;’ but John Shakespeare had been high | bequest, there is nothing at all to disprove 
bailiff of his native town. The importan:e| the belief that Shakespeare and his wife 
of this fact is, however, in the additional | may have lived most happily together. 
proof it affords that Shakespeare’s father} In the epitaph, evidently placed by her 
could never have been suspected of ‘ Papis- | elder daughter on her tomb, and probably 
try. With Puritanism the Heralds’ Col- written by the husband, Dr. Hall, she is 
lege had nothing to do; but the Popish | spoken of, not in terms of inflated eulogy, 
faith was the proscribed religion, and bold | not in any of the ‘stock phrases’ of the 
must that recusant have been to challenge | Latin epitaph, but as the gentle, pious, 
that rigid inquiry into his family and cir-| affectionate mother, whom the daughter, 
cumstances, which the grant of armorial | although a middle-aged woman, most lov- 
bearings would involve. ingly mourns over.* ‘My mother, thou 
In the course of the following year these | gavest me life and milk from thy bosom. 
arms were granted, the ‘ bend sable charged | Woe to me! for such gifts I can only offer 
with a spear,’ on its golden field. But it|a stone.’ But still she rejoices in the hope 
was with a crushed heart that Shakespeare | that the stone at our Lord’s coming will be 
would contemplate them ; for the great sor-| rolled away, then ‘let the tomb remain 
row of his life had then fallen upon him.| closed, for my mother seeks the skies.’ 
In August, 1596, his only boy, Hamnet, | Now, can we believe that a daughter with 
died, at the age of almost twelve years. | sueh feelings would coolly take possession of 
We have no particulars, save the record in| house and furniture, ‘plate, jewels, and 
the Stratford register ; (for he was probably | household stuffe whatsoever,’ while the real 
taken down to his native place to die;) nor 
has Shakespeare left any —— ‘of heey *“Ubera tu, mater, ta Ine vitamque dedisti : 
sad loss. And yet we are to believe that, yae mihi; pro tanto munere saxa dabo. 
not content with forming a disgraceful at- Gus — EONRES Tigres See Syeene 
tachment to a married woman, he must Exeat (ut) Christi corpus, imago tua? 
needs parade it before his friends in a Sed — valent: venias cito, Christe, resur- 
series of sonnets! Ben Jonson, far more Clausa licet tumulo; mater, et astra petet,’ 
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mistress of the house, her own mother, was 
thrust into some neglected corner with her 
‘second best bed’? It is important to bear 
in mind here, that views of the rights of ‘ mis- 
tress of the family,’ were very high in Shake- 
speare’s day, and that one of the most fruitful 
sources of conjugal bickering was interfer- 
ence with the wife in her household manage- 
ment. To ‘rule the household,’ to have 
sole possession of ‘ the keys,’ was conceded 
as her right, even by the bitterest opponents 
of feminine sway ; to have ignored his wife, 
therefore, during his lifetime, and to have 
‘cut her off in his will with an old bed,’. 
would have aroused the fury of every old 
woman in Stratford, and covered the name 
of Shakespeare with disgrace. 

It has often appeared strange to us, that 
what seems a very obvious reason for Shake- 
speare’s conduct has never occurred to his 
biographers. It is, that Anne, soon after 
her marriage, became an invalid, and, prob- 
ably ere his death, bedridden. In those 
days of imperfect sanitary arrangements, 
frequent were the instances of even young 
poonie stricken down by palsy, or disabled 

y chronic rheumatism; and when we are 
told that the house Shakespeare occupied 
about this time was at Bankside, we cannot 
wonder if severe illness visited his family. 
What, then, more likely than that Shake- 
speare hastened his departure from London, 
hastened the extensive repairs at New 
Place, that in her native air, and surround- 
ed by her relatives and friends, his wife 
might find her best chance of recovery? 
Surely this view suits better with the 
character of ‘gentle Shakespeare,’ as given 
by every contemporary. But Anne prob- 
ably continued a helpless invalid ; and then, 
how natural that the elder daughter should 
take the government of the household — 
still, after her marriage, residing under her 
father’s roof, and becoming executrix to his 
will, just as her mother would had she not 
been disabled. And as to specific bequests. 
What heeded the invalid — perhaps bed- 
ridden —‘ jewels and plate’? The ‘second 
best bed’ was more important; and we 
cannot but think that deep affection dictat- 
ed that interpolation which has hitherto 
seemed unfeeling. Beds, during the middle 
ages, and throughout this century, were the 
most important articles of household furni- 
ture, for they were richly carved, and most 
expensively fitted. They were always spe- 
cially bequeathed, and in the minute de- 
scription of the ‘ furniture,’ which always 
included ‘head-cloth and tester, four cur- 
tains, and counterpane,’ mostly of silk or 
damask, together with the ample bedding 
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and ‘holland sheets,’ all most expensive, 
we perceive how valuable such Goes 
were. The ‘best bed’—which, indeed, 
like most best things, was rather for show 
than use — was, as Mr. Charles Knight has 
pointed out, mostly an ‘heirloom,’ and as 
such not bequeathable; but the second 
best was that of the master and mistress. 
It was, therefore, Anne’s own accustomed 
bed ; and with a feeling akin to that of his 
daughter, who laments that for all her mo- 
ther’s love, she can give her only a tomb, 
might not Shakespeare insert that clause in 
his will which bequeaths to the wife the 
only gift of any use in her by ng state, 
her bed? The view we have here taken 
we allow is conjectural, but if the chance 
key be found to fit each ward, it would be 
unwise to reject it. 

Shakespeare’s connection with his native 
town seems now to become closer. Abram 
Sturley, a Stratford alderman, towards the 
close of the year 1597, requests his brother- 
in-law, then in London, to inquire ‘ whether 
our countryman, Mr. Shakespeare, is willing 
to invest money in farming the tithes of 
of Stratford ;’ he also again writes that he 
thinks Shakespeare would be very likely to 
‘ accommodate them with aloan.’ The bro- 
ther-in-law, Richard Quiney, meanwhile 
writes, ‘to my loving goode frende and 
countryman, Mr. Wm. Shackespere,’ ear- 
nestly requesting your helpe with £30.’ 
This letter, as well as Sturley’s, is very sug- 
gestive, inasmuch as from the phraseolo; 
used in both, the writers are evidently 
Puritans. Sturley addresses Quiney, ‘ Most 
loving and beloved in the Lord,’ while 
Quiney closes his letter to the actor and 
playhouse proprietor with ‘the Lord be 
with you, and with us all, Amen.’ Such 
phraseology would never have been address- 
ed to Ben Jonson, would scarcely have 
been addressed to Shakespeare, had the 
writer thought him averse to Puritan 
phraseology, or unaccustomed to its use; 
for when men go borrowing they are, of 
course, most anxious not to give offence. 
It is most probable that Quiney obtained 
his request, for we subsequently find Shake- 
speare on friendly terms with him, and 
eighteen years after Quiney’s son marries 
Shakespeare’s younger daughter. 

In the following year, 1598, the first print- 
ed recognition of Shakespeare’s varied skill 
in poetry appears, and is important as 
proving the high rank he then held among 
writers. This isin Meeres’*‘ Palladis Tamia: 
Wits’ Treasury,’ which consists of a very 
curious collection of extracts, on all sub- 
jects, from various authors. Thrown into 
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the work, without much connection with it, 
is ‘a comparative discourse,’ offering criti- 
cisms upon different contemporary writers ; 
and in this, as Mr. Masson by careful search 
found, Shakespeare is noticed jive times un- 
der different heads. First, generally, and 
then specially, as among the best English 
lyric poets, the best English tragic drama- 
tists, the best English comic dramatists, and 
the best English elegiac poets. The ‘ Dis- 
course,’ while important as giving us the 
names of Shakespeare’s known plays — for 
none had as yet been published with his 
name —is most valuable, as supplying us 
with the first hint respecting his sonnets. 
‘ As the soul of Euphorbus,’ says he, ‘ was 
thought to live in Pythagoras, so the sweet, 
witty soul of Ovid lives in mellifluous and 
honey-tongued Shakespeare: witness his 
“Venus and Adonis,” his “ Lucrece,” his 
sugared sonnets among his private friends.’ 
We think the term ‘private friends’ here 
refers to the sonnets being circulated among 
his friends in manuscript, rather than their 
being addressed to private friends. Un- 
fortunately Meeres supplies no hint where- 
by we might learn how many, and which of 
these sonnets were then in circulation. 
Thus much is certain, that Shakespeare 
was already known and admired for his 
sonnets, and that neither he nor his friends 
felt there was aught in them that needed 
palliation or excuse. It is curious, as the 
same writer remarks, that immediately after 
Meeres’ very laudatory mention of him, 
Shakespeare’s name first appears on the 
title-page of one of his plays, ‘ Love’s Labour 
Lost,’ and from henceforth, those which had 
been published anonymously were printed 
with his name. 

Meanwhile repairs wenton at New Place, 
although Shakespeare does not seem to 
have wholly resided there till some time 
later. Some of the entries which refer to 
him are very homely. Thus, a load of 
stone is purchased of him, for which 10d. is 
paid; an inquiry is made as to the quantity 
of ‘corn and malte’ possessed by the chief 
inhabitants, and Shakespeare is returned as 
having ten quarters. He also seems to 
have still done a little in money-lending. 
Truly, our great dramatist was neither idle 
nor unthrifty. His singular business habits 
have been frequently remarked, and much 
surprise has been expressed by some writers 
how the most powerful of dramatists, the 
sweetest of poets, should have ‘ condescend- 
ed!’ to things of every-daf life. Now the 
case really is, that we may find many par- 
allels —some in very recent times. The 
writer of this article was told, on the best 
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possible authority, that the poet who sang 
the ‘little lowly celadine,’ and so felt ‘ the 
witchery of the clear blue sky,’ was as thor- 
ough a man of business as any one in Lon- 
don. The ease with which he would run 
over a long account, the ‘quickness with 
which he would detect a mistake, would 
have done honour to the sharpest bookseller 
‘inthe Row.’ 

Shakespeare was now high, both in liter- 
ary fame and in ‘worship,’ among his 
townsmen. In 1599 and 1600 many of his 
plays were published — all with his name 
—and also that well-known collection of 
small ms, the ‘Passionate Pilgrim ;’ 
while in 1602,in a deed of purchase of 
land, as he is styled ‘ William Shakespeare, 
of Stratford-upon-Avon,’ we perceive that, 
although not wholly retired from the stage, 
he now looked upon New Place as his 
home. John Shakespeare ended his long 
life in 1601, apparently under his son’s 
roof, and the mother in 1605. It was in 
the comparative retirement of Stratford that 
Shakespeare’s latest, and some of his finest 
tragedies were produced. ‘Lear,’ ‘ Othel- 
lo,’ probably ‘ Macbeth’ — although this. 
was not published in his lifetime — and, 
among others, those delighful plays, ‘ As 
you Like It,’ ‘ Twelfth Night,’ and ‘The 
Tempest.’ In 1607, we find his eldest daugh- 
ter married to ‘ John Hall, gentleman, physi- 
cian.’ In that age of early marriages, it 
seems strange that the daughter of a really 
wealthy man should not have married until 
she had reached the age of twenty-four. . 
Now the helpless state of her mother would 
supply a reason ; for the affectionate daugh- 
ter would be unwilling to leave her. And 
thus we find that the Halls resided at New 
Place, and Shakespeare takes Dr. Hall with 
him on ‘his visits to London, as though he 
had been his own son. Every glimpse we 
obtain of Shakespeare after his return to 
Stratford exhibits him as a worthy family 
man. 

In the year 1609, a neat little quarto was 
puhlished by Thomas Thorpe, simply en- 
titled, ‘Shakespeare’s Sonnets.’ As the 
reader knows, they were published without 
Shakespeare’s sanction ; and how they came 
before the world, and who ‘ the only beget- 
ter of these ensuing sonnets, Mr. W. H.’ 
really was, have been fruitful sources of 
controversy. Mr. Gerald Massey. considers 
William Herbert to have been the * Mr. W. 
H.,’ but he was never ‘ Mr. W. H.’; he was 
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‘first Lord Herbert, and then Earl of Pem- 


broke; nor were noblemen in those days 
willing to masquerade as ‘plain Misters.’ 
Indeed, the notion that Southampton, Pem- 
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broke, Lady Rich, and Lady Southampton | regard to his eldest daughter and her hus- 
could be called, under any circumstances, |dand is forcibly shown in his will. His 
Shakespeare's ‘ private friends,’ argues an | younger daughter Judith, of whom there 


’ utter ignorance of society in his days. 


The | are few records, did not marry until two 


‘ private friends’. seem to us to mean those | months before her father’s death; and 
friends among whom copies had circulated, Thomas Quiney, son to the Puritan Richard 


and from whom ‘ Mr. W. H.’ — whoever he 
might be — had obtained them. The book 
was published, and ali these sonnets, in 
which Mr. Armitage Brown, more than 
two hundred years after, discovered so dis- 
graceful a history, were exhibited to the 
world. But we do not find Shakespeare 
taking any notice; surely the great dram- 
atist thought that in his sonnets, as in his 
plays, he might represent scenes, and char- 
acters with which he had no sympathy. 
Singularly enough, two years before ‘ Lear’ 
had been published, and a few months pre- 
vious to the sonnets, asecond edition. which 
bore the unusual title, ‘ Mr. William Shake- 
speare: His true Chronicle Historie of the 
Life and Death of King Lear.’ It was, 
therefore, evidently very popular. Now, 
the reader will recoliect that in this play 
the horrible scene of blinding the Earl of 
Glo’ster occurs. Glo’ster had been guilty 
of the same sin, which, we are told on the 
mere testimony of the sonnets, Shakespeare 
committed. ‘The Gods are just,’ says Ed- 
gar, ‘and of our pleasant vices 


‘Make instruments to scourge us.’ 


But had Shakespeare been scourged ?’ Can 
we believe that he would have dared to 
point thus to the vengeance of Heaven, had 
he been the breaker of his marriage vow, 
even as Glo’ster ? 

We really can see no other solution to 
this ‘ much vexed question’ than what has 
been called ‘the dramatic view:’ that the 
sonnets are a collection of poems, some ad- 
dressed to Lord Southampton, some struck 
off in the mere exercise of fancy, — per- 
haps intended for insertion in his plays, — 
many ‘written to order,’ bnt not the less 
beautiful on that account; .and Meeres’ 
phrase, ‘ sngared sonnets, ’ is suitable 
enough. The exquisite sweetness, both of 
thought and diction, abundantly warrants 
this phrase, while those that hint at a dark- 
er story, if viewed also as mere exercises of 
skill — perhaps they are fragments of an un- 
finished tragic poem — most forcibly bring 
out to our view that wide and marvellous 
range of imagination which, while it has 
charmed vs with an Imogen, a Perdita, a 
‘little dainty Ariel,’ has appalled us witha 
Lady Macbeth and an Iago. 

Shakespeare’s last days seem to have been 
spent in the bosom of a happy family. His 





Quiney beforementioned, became her hus- 
band. There seems great reason to believe 
that both Shakespeare’s daughters were 
Puritans, and the singular entry in the ac- 
counts of the chamberlain of Stratford in 
1614, ‘ Item, for one quart of sack, and one 
quart of clarett winne, given to a preacher 
at the Newe Place X Xd,’ proves that Puri- 
tan ministers were accustomed to visit 
Shakespeare’s family — an incidental cor- 
roboration this of our belief that his wife 
was a helpless invalid. In Puritan memoirs 
we find frequent instances of ministers, 
especially while ‘ silenced,’ going on pas- 
toral visits among those of their friends who, 
from age or sickness, were unable to avail 
themselves of their public ministrations. 
The present of the wine shows that the 
corporation were favourable to Puritanism, 
but we think it was purchased rather on 
the occasion of a sermon being preached 
before the high bailiff and aldermen, when 
wine and cakes were always provided, than 
asa gift. Surely the owner of New Place 
would himself supply his guest with wine. 

We have little information respecting 
the last years of Shakespeare’s life, save 
that they were prosperous and honour- 
ed. Although no longer personally con- 
nected with the stage, he still, continued to 
write for it; and his fine plays on Roman 
history, and his ‘ Timon of Athens,’ belong 
to this his latest period. It is a great error 
to suppose that the early Puritans denoun- 
ced Shakespeare. Milton, among his earliest 
poems, has inscribed a most laudatory one 
to his memory ; and we have found quota- 
tions from his works in many religious 
treatises. It was not until some twenty or 
thirty years a‘ter, and then, probably, irri- 
tated by Ben Jonson’s rabid abuse, the 
Puritans denounced ‘stage plays,’ and 
among them those of a poet who never made 
a mock at religion, never wrote a syllable 
against them. It were greatly to be wished 
that some additional information respecting 
our chief poet might be found ; meanwhile, 
rejoiced should we be if these remarks 
might do some service in rescuing his 
memory from the unmerited charges so 
recklessly cast upon it, and aid in proving 
that in his domestic relations, the ‘ gentle 
Shakespeare,’ like the knight of chivalrous 
romance, was not only above reproach, but 
beyond suspicion. 
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From the Examiner. 


-The Works of Geoffrey Chaucer. Edited 
by Richard Morris. Bell and Daldy. 


Mr. Morris, our foremost scholar in 
Early English, whose recently published 
‘ Text Book of Early English’ will give a 
new impulse to the exact study of the lan- 
guage, furnishes in these volumes the first 
thoroughly good printed text of Chaucer’s 
poetry. The volumes form part of a new 
issue of the Pickering edition of the poets, 
and retain the original prefatory matter, 
with some little modification of the doctrine 
concerning Chaucer’s versification. The 
merit of the edition is that of each poem. 
Mr. Morris, a skilled critic, of texts, has 
used the best text he could find, collated it 
with others, and given us, as far as is now 
possible, the old poet himself with scholarly 
exactness. He follows carefully the text he 
prefers, and has not even re-arranged the 
‘ Canterbury Tales,’ which his text happens 
to give in an order obviously faulty. There 
is nothing arbitrary in his work. Me. Mor- 
ris labours to make us at home in the Eng- 
lish of those early poets with whose im 
the nineteenth century is in far closer sym- 
pathy than the eighteenth was; and it is 
but a fitting complement to his other work 
that he should also be their editor. Before 
another half-century has gone, Chaucer 
probably will be once more a familiar poet 
among educated readers, and nobody will 

_ have helped to bring about this good result 
more powerfully than Mr. Morris. 

There are two obstacles to a study of 
Chaucer himself in the ‘ Canterbury 
Tales.’ . 

One is the essentially dramatic spirit in 
which he occupied himself with his design, 
giving to his pilgrims of either sex all the 
variety of rank and character that he could 
fairly group into a single company ; in order 
that, through them and their stories, he 
might reach to a broad view of life in its 
most typical forms, fleshly and spiritual. 
Had the mind of Chaucer stirred among us 
in the days of Queen Elizabeth, his works 
would have been plays, and Shakespeare 
might have found almost his match. But, 
except in the miracle plays and mysteries, 
which seldom represented ordinary human 
life, there was in Chaucer’s time no writin 
formally dramatic. Dramatic genius oll 
only speak throngh such poems as were ac- 
ceptable to the readers of that generation : 
and through such poems, therefore, Chaucer 
poured his images of life, bright with vari- 
ety of incident, and subtle in perception 
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of all forms of character. He had that 
highest form of genius which can actually 
touch every part of human life, and, at the 
contact, be stirred to a simple sympathetic 
utterance. Out of a sympathy so large, 
humour flows unforced, and the pathos 
shines upon us with a rare tranquillity. The 
meanness or the grandeur, flesbly grossness 
or ideal beauty, of each form of life is 
reflected back from the unrippled mirror of 
Chaucer's ‘Canterbury Tales,’ as from no 
other work of man, except the Plays of 
Shakespeare. The mind of Milton is, for 
a dramatist, too strongly moved by his di- 
dactic earnestness towards the pure ideal. 
Chaucer alone comes near to Shakespeare 
in that supreme quality of the dramatist 
which enables him to show the characters 
of men as they are betrayed by men them- 
selves, wholly developed as if from within, 
not as described from without by an imper- 
fect and prejudiced observer. It is a part 
of the same quality that makes noticeable 
in Chaucer, as in Shakespeare, the variety 
and truth of his different creations of women. 
As the range of Shakespeare was from Im- 
ogen to Dame Quickly and lower, so the 
range of Chaucer is from the ideal patience 
of the wife Griselda, or the “girlish inno- 
cence and grace of Emelie in the ‘ Knight’s 
Tale,’ to the Wife of Bath and lower; and 
in each of these great poets the predomi- 
nating sense is of the beauty and honour of 
true womanhood. 

If there were many Englishmen who read 
what we have of the ‘ Canterbury Tales’ 
straight through, it would not be necessary 
to say that, even in the fragment as it stands, 
expression of the poet’s sense of the worth 
and beauty of womanhood very greatly 
predominates over his satire of the weak- 
ness of women. His satire, too, is genial. 
For the lowest he has no scorn, as he has 
for the hypocrisies of men who wear religion 
as the cloak to their offences. We see 
something of this in his transformation of 
Boccaccio’s impure Cressida into a woman 
whose true dignity and perfect delicacy is 
slowly undermined. So, too, the trans- 
formed Pandarus jests, gossips, proses, and 
plots through the poem, being shown dis- 
passionately as a character that we might 
see in life, and of which we are to think as 
we think of our living neighbours. Yet he 
is so shown, that, as Sir Philip Sidney said, 
we have “the Terentian Gnatho and our 
Chaucer’s Pandar so exprest, that we now 
use their names to signify their trades.” 
And let us not forget that Boccaccio de- 
scribed his Pandar, unconscious of infamy 
in his part, as a young and honourable 
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knight. It is only when we compare the! Tales.’ Not half of it was done, and what 
English poem with its Italian original, and | was done lay by the poet’s writing-table yet 








learn thereby in what spirit Chaucer imperfectly arranged, when his prosperous . 


worked, that we can distinguish the mind of 
the English poet, while we read his ‘‘Troy- 
lus and Criseyde.’ And thus it is that, 
to a considerable extent, although not alto- 
gether, in the ‘ Canterbury Tales,’ as in the 
plays of Shakespeare, the dramatic genius 
of Chaucer has obscured his personality. 

The second obstacle to a study of Chaucer 
himself in the ‘ Canterbury Tales’ is the 
fact that we have little or no indication of 
the order in which they were written, or of 
the relation of any one of them to a partic- 
ular time of his life. His earlier works are 
usually upon themes more or less personal, 
and we are seldom without some indication 
of the time when they were written. There- 
fore it is possible so far to connect them with 
his life, as slowly, point by point, to make 
them furnish cumulative evidence as toa 
few essential features in his character. We 
find, for example, that, in a sense of his own, 
he takes the daisy for his flower; and rises 
high above all poets of his age in honour to 
marriage, and praise of the purity of the 
wife’s white daisy crown. But stories writ- 
ten by Chaucer at wide intervals, and very 
various in merit, were, in the last years of 
his life, being transformed into ‘ Canterbury 
Tales.’ These express all his power, repre- 
sent his whole mind, from the lightest jest to 
the profoundest earnest. They gather rays, 
as it were, out of all the quarters of his life ; 
but its horizon is not to be measured in the 
little sun they form. 

Ten months before his death, Chaucer, 
aged seventy-one, moved into the house in 
the garden of St. Mary’s Chapel, Westmin- 
ster, of which he then took a long lease. It 
is not likely, although possible, that when 
he did that he was upon his death-bed. If 
the appendage to the ‘ Canterbury Tales’ 
which appears in most MSS. as Chaucer's 
retractation be not the invention of some stu- 
pidly well-meaning monk, but was obtained 
rom Chaucer himself, then we must suppose 
a period at the close of his life during which 
his intellect was clouded ; and he took his 
knowledge of himself, as well as the lease of 
his house, from his clerical landlords. It is 
more probable that the retractation is a 
monk’s revenge upon the satirist of cowled 
hypocrisy, and that in his new house Chaucer 
went on with his latest occupations until he 
was seized with his last illness, a few months, 
or weeks, or days, or hours before his end. 
If so, it was in that house in the garden of 
St. Mary’s Chapel, Westminster, that he 
ceased from his work upon the ‘ Canterbury 





eldest son, Thomas, whose right it was to do 


so, doubtless fulfilled his duty in taking 


charge of his dead father’s papers. 
Geoffrey Chaucer, who had taken delight 


| from his youth up in the lively genius of 


Boccaccio, while repelled by the reflection of 
Italian morals in his images of life, had 
drawn from Boccaccio’s ‘ Decameron’ the 
first hint of his crowning effort as a writer. 
He would form a collection of the stories he 
had rbymed or might yet rhyme, which he 
could leave behind him firmly bound to- 
gether by a device like that which has, for 
ali time, made one work of the hundred 
tales of the ‘Decameron.’ But Chaucer’s 
plan was better than that of the ‘ Decam- 
eron,’ and looked to a much greater result. 
The English poet must have felt his mas- 
tery as he set his pilgrims on their way, and 
had every incitement to proceed with a 
work in which he was so perfectly achieving 
that which he had set himself to do. He 
could not have laid the ‘ Canterbury Tales’ 
aside for work of less account. And if he 
did, where is it? The last line that Chaucer 
wrote, when he sat for the last time at his 
desk as poet, pen in hand, must have been 
some one of the lines of the ‘ Canterbury 
Tales.’ Perhaps the sense of his approaching 
death caused him to end his labour among 
men with the discourse, or translation of a 
discourse, concerning sin, confession, and 

enance, which closes the work as we now 

ave it, under the name of the ‘ Parson’s 
Tale.” It so, the last words Chaucer wrote 
at his desk — certainly the last, words 
of the ‘Canterbury Tales’ as we now read 
them—look to the Heaven “ther as the 
body of man that whilom was seek and frel, 
feble and mortal, is immortal, and so strong, 
and so hool, that ther may no thing empeire 
it; ther nys neyther hunger, ne thurst, ne 
colde, but every soule replenisched with the 
sight of the parfyt knowyng of God. This 
blisful regne may men purchace by poverté 
espirituel, and the glorie by lowenes, the 
plenté of joye by hunger and thurst, and 
reste by travaile, and the lif by deth and 
mortificacioun of synne. To thilke lyf he 
us brynge, that boughte us with his precious 
blode. Amen.” 

Boccaccio, who died twenty-five years be- 
fore Chaucer, placed the scene of his * De- 
cameron’ in a garden to which seven 
fashionable ladies had retired with thre 
fashionable gentlemen, during the pl 
that devetdion Florence in’ 1348. Th 
persons were all of the same class, youn 
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and rich, with no concern in life beyond the | 
bandying of compliments. They sbut them- 
selves up in a delicious garden of the sort 
common in courtly inventions of the mid- 
dle ages, and were occupied in sitting about 
idly, telling stories to each other. The tales 
were usually dissolute, often witty, some- 
times exquisitely poetical, and always told 
in simple charming prose. The purpose of 
the story-tellers was to help each other to 
forget the duties on which they had turned 
their backs, and stifle any sympathies they 
might have had for the terrible griefs of) 
their friends and neighbours, who were dy- 
ing a few miles away. 

Chaucer substituted for the courtly Italian 
ladies and gentlemen, who withdrew from 
fellowship with the world, as large a group 
as he could form of English people, of ranks 
widely differing, in hearty human fellowship 
together. Instead of setting them down to) 
lounge in a garden, he mounted them on 
horseback, set them on the high road, and 
gave them somewhere to go and something 
to do. The bond of fellowship was not 
fashionable ‘acquaintance and a common 
selfishness. It was religion ; not, indeed, in 
a form so solemn as to make laughter and 
jest unseemly, yet, according to the custom 
of his day, a popular form of religion — the 
pilgrimage to the shrine of Thomas & Beck- 
et — into which men entered with much 
heartiness. It happened to be a custom 
which had one of the best uses of religion, 
in serving as a bond of fellowship in which 
conventional divisions of rank were, for a 
time, disregarded; partly because of the 
sense, more or less joined to religious exer- 
cise of any sort, that men are equal before 
God, and also, in no slight degree, because 
men of all ranks trotting upon the high 
road with chance companions, whom they 
might never see again, have been in all gen- 
erations disposed to put off restraint, and 
enjoy such intercourse as might relieve the 
tediousness of travel. 

Boceaccio could produce nothing of mark 
in description of his ten fine ladies and gen- 
tlemen. The procession of Chaucer's pil- 
grims is the very march of man on the high | 

‘road of life. There are knight and squire, 
sailor and merchant, parson and doctor, 
monk and nun, the ploughman who tills the 
earth, the bailiff who garners its corn, and 
the miller who grinds it. 

Finally, Chaucer’s Tales, except a. moral 
and a religious treatise each in prose, are 
poems which, though they include such in- 
cidents as were thought most merry in his\ 
time, contrast most nobly with the tales of | 
the ‘ Decameron’ in their prevailing tone. | 
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The order of the stories in Mr. Morris’s 


| MS. could not have been amended without 


the rejection of some lines, which are not 
in every MS., which are not good, and which 
may not be Chaucer’s, that precede the Host’s 
calling upon the Doctor of Physic fora tale, 
and, if authentic, establish a position for 
the Doctor’s Tale after the Canon's Yeo- 
man’s. 

After the Doctor's Tale follow seven that 
Chaucer clearly marked by their prologues 
to succeed it and each other in the order in 
which they now stand — the Pardoner’s, the 
Shipman’s, the Prioress’s, Chaucer’s own 
Rhyme of Sir Thopas and Tale of Melibeus, 
the Monk’s Tale, and the Nun’s Priest’s 
Tale. Considering that the pilgrims were 
only seven miles from Canterbury when the 
Canon’s Yeoman joined them, it is not 
probable that all these tales, as well as those 
of the Manciple and Parson, which stand 
afterwards as clearly meant to be the last 
two, were told after the Canon’s Yeoman’s. 

The Monk is placed by the prologue to 


| his tale after Chaucer among the story-tell- 


ers; and his tale is so far from having been 
meant to stand after that of the Canon’s 
Yeoman, that, while the Canon’s Yeo- 
man joined the party at Boughton-un- 
der-Blean, seven miles from Canterbury, 
the Monk’s Tale was told when the pilgrims 
were near Rochester —“ Lo Rowchestre 
stant heer faste by ”— and they had eight- 
een miles to ride on from Rochester betore 
they would reach Boughton-under-Blean. 
The Cook is represented as having reach- 
ed Canterbury drunk, without having told 
any tale at all. In the prologue to the 
‘Manciple’s Tale’ we read that at 


“a littel town 
Which that icleped is Bob-up-an-Down, 
Under the Ble, in Canterbury way,” 


the Host jested at the drunken Cook, who 
had a tale to tell. The Manciple reproved 
his drunkenness and excused him his story. 
The wrathful Cook nodded at the Manciple 
and fell from his horse. The Manciple, in 


pledge of peace, gave the helpless Cook a 
| draught of wine from a private gourd of 
his own. The Cook thanked the Manciple 


“in such wise as he couthe,” and the Man- 
ciple’s story was then told. Whatever place 
may have been called Bob-up-and-Down, 
“under the Ble,” is’ under the Blean. 
Boughton-unde-Ble, where the Canon’s 
Yeoman joined the party, is Boughton-un- 
der-Blean. Bob-up-and-Down bas not yet 
been identified, but Up-and-Down means 
Hill, and Babb’s Hill, near Canterbury, is 
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probably the place where the Manciple be- 
gan the tale which should be immediately 
preceded by the Canon’s Yeoman’s. 

After the ‘ Manciple’s Tale’ we have an 
astronomical indication of the time, and an 
hour named, which was no doubt four o’clock 
in the afternoon. The Host says to the 
poor Parson that every man but he hath 
toll his tale (not tales; the scheme of two 
stories from each pilgrim each way being 
now clearly abandoned), and he must now 
tell them a fable. He will tell no fable, he 
says, for why should he sow chaff when he 
can sow wheat: but he would willingly 
give them pleasure, and he will tell them a 
merry tale in prose — 


“To knyt up al this fest, and make an ende; 
And Jhesu for his gracé wit me sende 
To schewé yow the way, in this viege, 
Of thilké parfyt glorious pilgrimage 
That hatte Jerusalem celestial.” 


The ‘ Parson’s Tale’ is, in fact, a long 
and earnest sermon in prose, on a text ap- 
plying the parable of a pilgrimage to man’s 

eavenward journey. The text is from the 
6th chapter of Jeremiah, v. 16: “ Stand ye 
in the old ways, and see, and ask for the 
old paths, where is the good way, and walk 
therein, and ye shall find rest for your 
souls.” 
_ When Chaucer planned this close to the 
incomplete first part of his great enterprise, 
he must have felt that his own pilgrimage of 
life was near its end ;and when he laid down 
his pen at the last words of the Parson’s 
Tale, “to thilke life he us bring that bought 
us with his precious blood, Amen,’ it was a 
rayer for himself, the Amen to his own 
ife’s worke. So shrewd, so simple of 
cheer, genial and joyous as he was, rich in 
true humour and wit unattainable by triflers, 
a very small part of the great poet was the 
sprinkling of a form of jest now obsolete. 
England herself shall have become obsolete 
when the source of her strength in that 
spirit which gave life to the works of Chau- 
cer has passed out of date. For there lies 
uuder all the daily cheerfulness of life a 
child-like trust in God, a manly conflict 
against wrong and corruption, reverence for 
the simple home virtues that made Alcestis, 
the ideal wife, Queen of Love under Venus, 
with the modest daisy for her flower; 
strength of shrewd sense; book-study that 
does not kill knowledge of the world ; kindly 
and just perception of the characters of 
men; good-humour, making a clear atmo- 
— about realities of life, that all have 
’s will written on some part of them, 
and tell a man to do his duty. 
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BALLADS FROM THE SCANDINAVIAN.* 


Tue ballad is the characteristic poetry of 
national childhood. Dealing, of course, with 
mature passions and the adventures of the 
heroic age, — the ago when so much depends 
on individual prowess and sagacity, and lit- 
tle has yet been done in the way of syste- 
matizing the first rude impulses of men into 
national habits and forms of public opinion, 
—the ballad bears upon it, in the external 
¢haracter of its story, the imperfection of its 
links, and the simplicity of its language, the 
traces of the childhood of literature and art. 
Often from this very cause it is more touch- 
ing, more pathetic in its half articulate feel- 
ing, than literature of more highly organized 
types. The lisp of children, if perfectly un- 
conscious, has as great a charm as the lisp of 
grown-up people has a repulsiveness. e 
Greeks, who, as far as their literature was 
concerned, were always the opposite of 
childish, always mature in art and wise self- 
consciousness, had no ballad poetry. Even 
Homer, as Mr. Arnold has pointed out so 
well, has the delicacy of touch, the continuity 
of artistic form, the certainty of outline, the 
harmony of colour, which are far beyond 
the ballad stage of literature. The half 
articulate forms of speech, such as the Eng- 
lish (and German) use of “so” to express 
intensity, and the half-articulate metres 
which seem to tell of difficulty in puttin 
music into anything beyond a sort of nationa 
croon or national lullaby, are of the essence 
of the ballad, and entirely unlike the break 
of the long and musical Homeric wave. For 
instance, — 


“But ’tis the little maid, Eline, 
Whom I hold so dear, so dear!” 


exactly illustrates what we mean, except that 
perhaps to hold dear is a slightly modernized 
form of expression; the antique prattle 
would probably be, “ Whom I love so dear, 
so dear!” But then it might seem as if the 
ballad were scarcely suitable at all to mod- 
ern forms of feeling? Nor, on the whole, . 
is it, except when the modern poet is trying 
toenter into “the freshness of the early 
world,” and has either children, or the heart 
of a still child-like people, before his eye. 
The modern ballad is always written either 
with the child or the peasant foremost in the 
poet’s thought. Mr. Kingsley can write a 


* Ballad Stories of the Affections, from the Scandi- 
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true ballad, like “ The Sands of Dee” and 
“ Three Fishers,” but he must first fill his 
imagination with the simplest forms of life, 
and even then a false note here and there 
betrays that the ballad is not the most natu- 
ral form for his thought. : 

In translating ballads, however, of course 
the ballad form is set you, and the skill of 
the translator is shown in his power of re- 
flecting, without spoiling by an air of sim- 
plesse —an affected simplicity —the inno- 


cence and unconsciousness of manner of his |. 


original. In this we think Mr. Buchanan 
has succeeded almost perfectly, though we 
write under the disadvantage of not know- 
ing his Scandinavian originals, and therefore 
of judging them rather as we should judge 
new ballads than translations. The modern 
ballads, such as those of Oehlenschliiger, 
were probably comparatively easy work to 
him. Fresh and simple as they are, they 
have all the freshness and simplicity of art 
looking back to a simple subject, not the 
freshness.and simplicity of a half awakened 
and still stammering national speech. Noth- 
ing, for instance, can be more lovely in its 
way than the piece called “ The Children in 
the Moon ;” but it is the loveliness given 
by a cultivated poet to a child’s legend, not 
the loveliness of achildish national speech: — 


“THE CHILDREN IN THE MOON. 


“ Hearken child, unto a story ! 
For the moon is in the sky, 
And across her shield of silver, 
See! two tiny cloudlets fly. 


“ Watch them closely, mark them sharply, 
As across the light they pass, — 
Seem they not to have the figures 
Of a little lad and lass ? 


“See, my child, across their shoulders 
Lies a little pole! and, lo! 
Yonder speck is just the bucket, 
Swinging softly to and fro. 


“Tt is said, these little children, 
Many and many a summer night, 

To a little well far northward 
Wandered in the still moonlight. 


‘To the wayside well they trotted, 
Filled their little buckets there, 
And the Moon-man, looking downward, 
Saw how beautiful they were. 


“ Quoth the man, ‘ How vexed and sulky 
Looks the little rosy boy ! 
But the little handsome maiden 
Trips behind him fall of joy. 





“© To the well behind the hedgerow 
Trot the little lad and maiden ; 
From the well behind the hedgerow 
Now the little pail is laden. 


“«* How they please me! how they tempt me 
Shall I spateh them up to-night ? 
Snatch them, set them here for ever 
In the middle of my light ¢ 


*¢< Children, ay, and children’s children 
Should behold my babes on high, 
And my babes should smile for ever, 
Calling others to the sky !” 


“Thus the philosophic Moon-man 
Muttered many years ago, 
Set the babes with pole and bucket, 
To delight the folks below. 


“Never is the bucket empty, 
Never are the children old ; 
Ever when the moon is shining 
We the children may behold. 


“Ever young and ever little, 
Ever sweet and ever fair! 
When thou art a man, my darling, 
Still the children will be there! 


“ Ever young and ever little, 
They will smile when thou art old ; 
When thy locks are thin and silver, 
Theirs will still be shining gold. 


“ They will haunt you from their heaven, 
Softly beckoning down the gloom — 
Smiling in eternal sweetness 
On thy cradle, on thy tomb!” 


But with the old ballads, the difficulty has 
been to give the perfect simplicity of the old 
style without that accent of slight conde- 
scension which so commonly betrays that the 
translator has songht for naiveté. till he for- 
got how easily naiveté is overdone. Now 
and then, perhaps, a word serves to indicate 
a too great study of simplicity, as when, in 
the beautiful ballad of “ Signelil the Serv- 
ing-Maiden,” Mr. Buchanan uses the word 
“slapped,” a word in English at least, rather 
familiar and jocular, than simple :-— 


“ Upon the cushioned couch slapped he : 
‘ Signelil, my maiden ! 
Sit down, dear love, and play to me!’ 


But the sorrow stings so sorely!” 


But, on the whole, there is scarcely a verse 
from the beginning to the end of the vol- 
ume which suggests the idea of translation, 
even to those who know already that it is a 
translation, and read it with the expectation 
of deteeting an imperfection that seems to 
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arise pot from simplicity of manner, but 
from some incompatibility of form with the 
substance of the poem. The old heroic 
stories flow on with all the eagerness of 
originals, nor are the ballad homelinesses of 
form, the awkwardnesses of “I wot,” and 
“ Up spake,” and such common forms of the 
old village bards, in any way either exag- 
gerated or suppressed. They make little 
notches and blurs in the texture of the bal- 
lads such as occur in all old poems in the 
ballad form, but they are no doubt due to} 
the knots in the wood itself, and not to the 
translator’s fancy forsuch archaisms. “ Ebbe 
Skammelson” is a fine example of Mr. 
Buchanan’s work, but far too long for ex- 
tract. The half articulate power with which 
it tells the tale of unpremeditated murder, 
of murder which circumstance combines 
with passion to bring about, is most impress- 
ive. The difficulty which the old ballad- 
writer seems to feel in impressing the true 
character of the tragedy, — the effort of the 
wronged and miserable lover to escape from 
the tragedy which he feels that he must 
cause, if he stays to see his betrothed mar- 
ried to his treacherous brother, the misjudged 
interference of his mother to retain him, the 
draughts of wine in which he drowns his 
misery, his last expostulation with the bride, 
her unblushing confession of passionate at- 
tachment to his brother, and the madness 
which then takes hold upon him, together 
make as tragic a ballad, —tragic as much 
in the contrast between the terror of its 
subject and the simple, half-linked narrative 
of its circumstances, — as we know among 
antique ballads. What a fine contrast be- 
tween the white wrath of Sir Ebbe Skam- 
melson when he hears the bride’s confession 
of love for his brother, and the crimson 
flush of his bloody work and imagination, 
there is in these two verses : — 


“It was Sir Ebbe Skammelson 
Spake not nor uttered sound, 
Only he grew as white as snow, 
And stamped upon the ground,” 


—while here is the scoffing attempt he 
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“ Stand up, thou Peter Skammelson, 
Hie to thy bridal bed ; 
How bonnie look the bed and bower 
Bestrewn with roses red.” 


A ballad of grimmer tragedy, told in such 
a series of rude but graphic pictures, we 
scarcely ever read before. Now and then, 
too, but very rarely, there is a trace of hu- 
mour in these ballads. In the one called 
“ Cloister-Robbing ” it is more than a trace. 
Sir Morten finds his betrothed shut up in a 
convent, gains access by entering in a coffin 
as if he were dead, and then carries off his 
bride, to the good-natured envy of some of 
the nuns. 


“ Softly Sir Morten led her forth 
Out of the chapel wall, 
And over her shonlders, for a cloak, 
He threw the sable pall. 


“ All silent stood the cloister maids, 
Reading by candlelight ; 

They thought it was an angel bore 
Their sister off by night. 


** All silent stood the holy maids, 
Save only two or three. 

‘ That such an angel,’ murmured these, 
Would come by night for me!’ 


“‘ Honour to young Sir Morten Dove! 
His heart was staunch and stout, 
He bore her to his dwelling-house, 
And bade the bells ring out. 


“ Honour to young Sir Morten Dove, 
And to his sweet ladye ! 
May more such maids be carried off 
By angels such as he! 
The roses and lilies grow bonnily!” 


The illustrations are some of them exceed- 
ingly good, but now and then melodramatic, 
as, for example, the picture of Sir Ebbe on 
his murderous errand, which is not passion- 
ate, but highly theatrical. On the whole, 
the volume is perhaps the more attractive of 
all we have yet seen among the gay Christ- 
mas books. Every page is true poetry of 
the old ballad kind, and nearly all the mod- 
ern ballads of Oehlenschliiger are complete 
little works of rare art. “The Treasure- 





makes after killing the birds to get the bride- | 


groom to go and see her deluged in blood, — 


Seeker ” especially is a poetic gem that will 
| delight all who read it. 




















From Blackwood’s Magazine. 


BROWNLOWS. 


PART I. 





CHAPTER I.— MR. BROWNLOW’S MONEY. | generations ; and once upon a time many 
|good dinners, and much good wine, and the 
Everysopy in the neighbourhood was per- | most beautiful stores of fine linen, and crystal, 
fectly aware what was the origin of John | and silver were in the house, for comfort, and 
Brownlow’s fortune. There was no possibility | not for show. All this was very well, and 
of any mistake about it. When people are | John Brownlow was born to the possession of 
very well known and respectable, and inspire | it; but there can be no doubt that the house 
their neighbours with a hearty interest, some |in the High Street was very difierent from the 
little penalty must be paid for that pleasant | house he now inhabited and the establishment 
state of affairs. It is only when nobody cares he kept up inthe country. Even the house in 
for you, when you are of no importance to the | the High Street had been more burdened than 
world in general, that you can shroud your) was usual in the family when it came to his 
concerns in mystery; but the Brownlows/|turn to be its master. Arthur, the younger 
were very well known, much respected, and | brother, who was never good for much, had 
quite unable to hide themselves in a corner. | just had his debts paid for the second time be- 
In ali Dartfordshire there was no family better | fore his father died. It was not considered by 
known ; not that they were county people, or|many people as quite fair to John, though 
had any pretensions to high connection, but!some did say that it was he above all who 
then there was not one family in the county of | urged the step upon old Mr. Brownlow. _ Per- 
whom John Brownlow did not know more | sons who professed to know, even asserted that 
than they knew themselves, and in his hands, | the elder son, in his generosity, had quite a 
and inthe hands of his fathers before him, had | struggle with his father, and that his argument 
reposed the papers and affairs of all the squires | was alwys “for my mother’s sake.” If this 
about, titled or otherwise, for more years than | was trué, it was all the more gencrous of him, 
could be counted. It was clever of the Brown- | because his mother was well known to have 
lows to have had so much business in their | thought nothing of John in comparison with 
hands and yet not to be rich; but virtue, when|the handsome Arthur, whom she spoiled as 
it is exceptional, is perhaps always a little | long as she lived. Anyhow, the result was 
extreme, and so it is probable that an honest | that John inherited the house and the busi- 
lawyer is honester than most honest men who | ness, the furniture and old crystal and silver, 
have no particular temptation. They were|and a very comfortable income, but nothing 
not rich, and yet of course, they were far from | that could be called a for:une, or that would 
being poor. They had the kind of substantial | in any way have justified him in launching out 
old brick house, standing close up to the |into a more expensive description of life. 
pavement in the best end of the High Street| At this time he was thirty at least, and not 
of Masterton, which would be described as a|of a speculative turn of mind; and when old 
mansion in an auctioneer’s advertisement. It} Mrs. Thomson’s will —a will not even drawn 
was very red and infinitely clean, and had a | up in his office, which would have been a kind 
multitude of windows all blinking in the sun, | of preparation — was read to him, it is said 
and lighting up into impromptu: illuminations | that he lost his temper on the occasion, and 
every winter afternoon, when that blazing red | used very unbecoming language to the poor 
luminary went down, not over the river and| woman inher coffin. What had he to do with 
the open country, as he ought to have done, /|the old hag? ‘‘ What did she mean by bother- 
but into the Rectory garden, which happened | ing him w,th her filthy money ?”’ he said, and 
to lie in his way as he halted along towards the | did not show at all the ‘frame of mind that 
west. The Brownlows for generations back | might have been expected under the circum- 
had lived very comfortably in this red house. | stances. Mrs. Thomson was an old woman, who 
It had a great, rich, luxuriant, warm garden| had lived in a very miserly sort of way, with 
behind, with all sorts of comforts attached to | an old servant, in a little house in the outskirts 
it, und the rooms were handsome and old-|of the town. Nobody could ever tell what 
fashioned, as became a house that had served! attracted her towards John Brownlow, who 
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never, as he himself said, had anything to do 
with her; and she had relations of her own in 
Masterton, the Fennells, who always knew she 
had money, and counted upon being her heirs. 
But they were distant relations, and perhaps 
they did not know all her story. What petrified 
the town, however, was, when it was found 
out that old Mrs. Thomson had left a’fortune, 
not of a few hundreds, as people supposed, but 
of more than fifty thousand pounds, behind 
her, and that it was all left in a way to John 
Brownlow. It was left to him in trust for Mrs. 
Thomson’s daughter Phceebe, a person whose 
existence no onein Masterton had ever dreamt 
of, but who, it appeared, had married a com- 
mon soldier, and gone off with him ages be- 
fore, and had been cursed and cast off by her 
hard-hearted mother. That was long, long 
ago, and perhaps the solitary old creature’s 
heart, if she had a heart, had relented to her 
only child; perhaps, as John Brownlow 
thought, it was a mere suggestion of Satan to 
trouble and annoy him, a man who had noth- 
ing todo with Phebe Thomson. Anyhow, this 
was the substance of the will. The money 
was all left to John Brownlow in trust for 
this woman, who had gone nobody knew 
where, and whose very name by marriage her 
mother did not state, and nobody could tell. 
If Pheebe Thomson did not make her appear- 
ance within the next twenty-five years, then 
the money was to pass to John Brownlow and 
his heirs in perpetuity beyond all power of 
reclamation. This was the strange event 
which fell like a shell into the young lawyer’s 
quiet life, and brought revolution and change 
to everything around. 

He was very much annoyed and put out 
about it at first ; and the Fennells, who had ex- 
pected to be Mrs. Thomson’s ae furi- 
ous, and not disinclined to turn fpon him, 
blameless as he was. To tell the truth, theirs 
was a very hard case. They were very poor. 
Good-for-nothing sons are not exclusively re- 
served for the well-to-do portion of the com- 
munity; and poor Mrs. Fennell, as well as the 
Brownlow family, had a good-for-nothing son, 
upon whom she had spent all her living. He 
had disappeared at this time into the darkness, 
as such people do by times, but of course it 
was always on the cards that he might come 
back aud be a burden upon his people again. 
And the father was paralytic and helpless, not 
only incapable of doing anything, but requir- 
ing to have everything done for him, that last 
aggravation of poverty. Mrs. Fennell herself 
was not a prepossessing woman. She had a 
high temper and an eloquent tongue, and her 
disappointment was tragic and desperate. Poor 
soul! it was not much to be wondered at — 
she was so poor and so helpless and burdened ; 
and this money would have made them all so 
comfortable. It was not that she thought of 
herself, the poor woman said, but there was 
Fennell, who was cousin to the Thomsons, 
and there was Tom out in the world toiling for 
his bread, and killing himself with work, 
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And then there was Bessie and her prospects. 
When she had talked it all over at the highest 
pitch of her voice, and stormed at everybody, 
and made poor Fennell shake worse than ever 
in his paralytic chair, and overwhelmed Bessie 
with confusion and misery, the poor woman 
would sit down and ery. Only one thousand 
pounds of it would have done them such a 
great deal of good; and there was fifty thou- 
sand, and it was all going to be tied up and 
given to John Brownlow. It was hard upon a 
woman with a hot head and a warm heart, and 
no temper or sense to speak of; and to storm 
at it was the only thing she took uny comfort 
from, or that did her any good. 

This money which Mrs. Fennell regretted so 
bitterly for a long time was nothing but a nui- 
sance to John Brownlow. He advertised and 
employed detectives, and did everything a man 
could do to find Phoebe Thomson and relieve 
himself of the burden. But Phebe Thomson 
was not to be found. He sought her far and 
near, but no such person was to be heard of — 
for, to be sure, a poor soldier’s wife was not 
very likely to be in the way of seeing the second 
column of the ‘ Times ;’ and if she should hap- 
pen to be Mrs. Smith or Mrs. Doherty by mar- 
riage, nobody but herself and her husband 
might be aware that she had ever been Phoebe 
Thomson. Anyhow, all the advertisements 
and all the detectives failed ; and after working 
very hard at it for a year or more, John Brown- 
low very quietly, and to his own consciousness 
alone, d—d Phoebe Thomson, and gave up the 
useless investigation. 

But he was a man who had eyes, and a strong 
sense of justice. When he thought of the poor 
Fennells, his anger rose against the wretched 
old woman who had laid on him the burden of 
her money. Poor Mrs. Fennell’s son was good 
for nothing, but she had a daughter who was 
good for much; arid Bessie had a lover who 
would gladly have married her, had that wicked 
old miser, as John Brownlow in his indignation 
said, left only a thousand pounds out of her 
fifty to help the paralytic father and passionate 
mother. Bessie’s lover was not mercenary — 
he was not covetous of a fortune with his wife ; 
but he could not marry all the family, or work 
for the old people, as their daughter had to do. 
This was what Mrs. Fennell meant when she 
raved of poor Bessie and her prospects. But 
Bessie herself said nothing. The lover went 
very sorrowfully away, and Bessie was silent 
and went on with her work, and made no show 
of her trouble. John Brownlow, without 
knowing it, got to watch her. He was not aware 
for a long time why it was that, though he al- 
ways had so much to do, he never missed seeing 
Bessie when by chance she passed his windows. 
As luck would have it, it was always at that 
moment he raised his eyes; and he did his best 
to get pupils for her, “ taking an interest”’ in 
her which was quite unusual in so quiet a man. 
But it was not probable that Bessie could have 
had much of an education herself, mach less 
was qualified to give it to others. And whether 
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it was her want of skill, or the poverty of her ' a very good and sweet wife; and my own opin- 


surroundings, her poor dress, or her mother’s 
aspect and temper, it is certain that, diligent 
and patient and “nice” as she was, pupils 
failed her. She did not get on; yet she kept 
struggling on, and toiling, keeping a smile in 
her eyes for everybody that looked friendly on 
her, whatever sinking there might be in her 
heart. And she was a slight fragile little crea- 
ture to bear all that weight on her shoulders. 
John Brownlow, without knowing it, watched 
her little figure about the streets all the year 
through, marvelling at that “ soft invincibility,” 
that steady standing up against defeat and every 
kind of ill which the gentle soul was capable of. 
And as he watched her, he had many thoughts 
in his mind. He was not rich, as we have said ; 
on the contrary, it would have been his bounden 
duty, had he done his duty, to have married 
somebody with a modest little fortune, who 
would have helped him to keep up the house in 
the High Street, and give the traditionary din- 
ners ; and to maintain his wife’s family, if he 
were to marry, was something out of the ques- 
tion. But then that fifty thousand pounds — 
this money which did not belong to him, but to 
Phebe Thomson, whosoever she was, and 
wheresoever she might be. All this produced a 
confusion of thought which was of very strange 
occurrence in Mr. Brownlow’s office, where his 
ancestors for generations had pondered over 
other people’s difficulties—a more pleasing 
operation than attending to one’s own. Grad- 
ually, as time wore on, Phebe Thomson grew 
into a more and more mythical figure to Mr. 
Brownlow’s mind, and Bessie Fennell became 
more and more real. When he looked up one 
winter’s afternoon and saw her passing the office 
window in the glow of the frosty sunset, which 
pointed at her in its clear-sighted way, and made 
thrice visible the thinness of her cheek and the 
shabbiness of her dress, Mr. Brownlow’s pen 
fell from his fingers in amaze and self-reproach. 
She was wearing herself out, and he had per- 
mitted her to do so, and had sat at his window 
thinking about it for two whole years. ‘Two 
years had passed since Mrs. Thomson’s death. 
All the investigations in the world had not been 
able to find Phoebe; and John Brownlow was 
master of the old woman’s fifty thousand 
pounds ; and the Fennells might be starving for 
anything he could tell. The result was, that he 
proposed to Bessie, to the unbounded amaze- 
ment not only of the town of Masterton, but 
even of the county people, who all knew Mr. 
Brownlow. Probably Bessie was as much sur- 
prised as anybody ; but she married him after 
a while, and made him a very good wife. And 
he pensioned her father and mother in the most 
liberal way, and saw as little of them as_possi- 
ble. And for a few years, though, they did not 
give many dinners, everything went on very 
well in the big brick house. 

I tell the story thus briefly, instead of intro- 
ducing these people to show their existence for 
themselves, because all this is much prior to the 
real date of this history. Mrs. Brownlow made 
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ion is that she was fond of her husband ina 
quiet way. But, of course, people said she had 
married him for his money, and Bessie was one 
of those veiled souls who go through the world 
without much faculty of revealing themselves 
even to their nearest and dearest. When she 
died, nobody could make quite sure whether she 
had enjoyed her life or merely supported it. 
She had fulfilled all her duties, been very kind 
to everybody, very faithful and tender to her 
husband, very devoted to her family ; but she 
died, and carried away. a heart within her of 
which no man seemed ever to have found the 
key. Sara and John were very little at the time 
of her death —so little; that they scarcely re- 
membered their mother. And they were not 
like her. Little John, for his part, was like big 
John, as he had a right to be; and Sara was 
like nobody else that ever had been seen in 
Masterton. But that is a subject which de- 
mands fuller exposition. Mr. Brownlow lived 
very quictly for some years after he lost his 
wife ; but then, as was natural, the ordinary 
course of affairs was resumed. And then it was 
that the change in his fortunes became fully 
evident. His little daughter was delicate, and 
he got a carriage for her. He got ponies for 
her, and costly governesses, and masters down 
from town at the wildest expense ; and then he 
bought that place in the country which had once 
been Something Hall or Manor, but which 
Dartfordshire, in its consternation, hencefor- 
ward called Brownlow’s. Brownlow’s it was, 
without a doubt; and Brownlows it became — 
without the apostrophe —in the most natural 
way, when things settled down. It was, as old 
Lady Hetherton said, ‘‘ quite a place, my dear; 
not one of your little bits of villas, you know.” 
And though it was so near Masterton that Mr. 
Brownlow drove or rode in every day to his 
office, its grounds and gardens and park were 
equal to those of any nobleman in the county. 
Old Mrs. Thomson’s fifty thousand pounds 
had doubled themselves, as money skilfully 
managed has a way of doing. It had got for 
her executor everything a man could desire. 
First, the wife of his choice — though that gift 
had been taken from him—and every other 
worldly good which the man wished or could 
wish for. He was able to surround the daughter, 
who was everything& to him — who was more to 
him, perhaps, than even his wife had ever been 
—with every kind of delightsome thing; and 
to provide for his son, and establish him in the 
world according to his inclinations; and to 
assume, without departing from his own place, 
such a position as no former Brownlow had ever 
occupied in the county. All this came to John 
Brownlow through old Mrs. Thomson; and 
Phoebe Thomson, to whom the money in reality 
belonged, had never turned up to claim it; and 
now there was but one year to run of the five 
and twenty which limited his responsibilities. 
All this being made apparent, it is the history 
of this one year that I have now to tell. 
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CHAPTER II. — SARA. 


Mr. Brown tow had one son and one daugh- 
ter —the boy, a very good-natured, easy-mind- 
ed, honest sort of young fellow, approaching 
twenty-one, and not made much account of 
either at home or abroad. The daughter was 
Sara. For people who know her, or indeed 
who are at all acquainted with society in Dart- 
fordshire, it is unnecessary to say more; but 
perhaps the gencral public may prefer a clearer 
description. She was the queen of John 
Brownlow’s house, and the apple of his eye. 
At the period of which we speak she was L 
tween nineteen and twenty, just emerging from 
what had always been considered a delicate 
girlhood, into the full early bloom of woman. 
She had too much character, too much non- 
sense, too many wiles, and too much simplicity 
in her, to be, strictly speaking, beautiful ; and 
she was not good enough or gentle enough to 
be lovely. And neither was she beloved by all, 
as a heroine ought to be. There were some 
people who did not like her, as well as some 
who did, and there were a great many who 
fluctuated between love and dislike, and were 
sometimes fond of her, and sometimes affronted 
with her; which, indeed, was a very common 
state of mind with herself. Sara was so much 
a girl of her age that she had even the hair of 
the period, as the spring-flowers have the col- 
ours of spring. It was light-brown, with a 
golden tint, and abundant as locks of that 
colour generally are; but it cannot be denied 
that it was darker than the fashionable shade, 
and that Sara was not above being annoyed by 
his fact, nor even above a vague and shadowy 
idea of doing something to it to bring it to the 
correct tint; which may rank as one of the 
constantly recurring proofs that young women 
are in fact the least vain portion of the creation, 
and have less faith in the efficacy of their nat- 
ural charms than any other section of the race. 
She had a little rosebud mouth, dewy and 
pearly, and full eyes, which — or gray, 
or hazel, according as you looked at them, and 
according to the sentiment which they might 
happen to express. She was very tall, very 
slight and flexible, and wavy like a tall lily, 
with the slightest variable stoop in her pretty 
shoulders, for which her life had been rendered 
miserable by many well-nfeaning persons, but 
which, in reality, was one of her charms. To 
say that she stooped, is an ugly expression, and 
there was nothing ugly about Sara. It was 
rather that by times her & drooped a little, like 
the aforesaid lily swayed by the softest of vision- 
ary breezes. This, however,was the only thing 
lily-like or angelic about her. She was not a 
model of anything, nor noted for any special 
virtues. She was Sara. That was about all 
that could be said for her; and it is to be 
hoped that she may be able to evidence what 
little bits of good there were in her during the 
course of this history, for herself. 

“ Papa,” she said, as | sat together at the 
breakfast-table, “I will call for you this after- 
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noon, and bring you home. I have something 
to do in Masterton.” 

“ Something to do in Masterton?” said Mr. 
Brownlow ; “I thought you had got everything 
am could possibly want for three months at 

east when you were in town.” 

“ Yes,” said Sara, “‘ everything one wants 
for one’s bodily necessities — pins and needles 
and music, and all that sort of thing — but one 
has a heart, though you might not think it, 
papa ; and I have an idea that one has a soul.” 

“Do you think so? ” said her father, with a 
smile; “but I can’t imagine what your soul 
can have to do in Masterton. We don’t culti- 
vate such superfluities there.” ; 

“I am going to see grandmamma,” said 
Sara. “I think itis my duty. Iam not fond 
of her, and Iought to be. I think if I went to 
see her oftener perhaps it might do me good.” 

“Oh! if it’s only for grandmamma,” said 
young John, “I go to see her often enough. I 
don’t think you need take any particular trouble 
to do her good.” . 

Upon which Sara sighed, and drooped a little 
upon its long stem her lily head. “I hope I 
I am not so stupid and conceited as to think I 
can do anybody good,” she said. “I may be 
silly enough, but I am not like that; but 1 am 
going to see grandmamma. It is my duty to 
be fond of her, and see after her; and I know I 
never go except when I can’t help it. I am 


going to turn over a new leaf.” 


Mr. Brownlow’s face had been overshadowed 
at the first mention of the grandmother, as by a 
faint mist of annoyance. It did not go so far 
as to be a cloud. It was not positive displea- 
sure or dislike, but only a shade of dissatisfac- 
tion, which he expressed by his silence. Sara’s 
resolutions to turn over a new leaf were not 
rare, and her father was generally much amused 
and interested by her good intentions ; but at 
present he only went on with his breakfast and 
said nothing. Like his daughter, he was not 
fond of the grandmamma, and perhaps her 
sympathy with his own sentiments in this re- 
spect was satisfactory to him at the bottom of 
his heart ; but it was not a thing be could talk 
about. 

‘There is a great deal in habit,” said Sara, 
in that experienced way which belongs to the 
speculatist of nineteen. ‘I believe you can 
train yourself to anything, even to love people 
whom you don’t love by nature. I think one 
could get to do that if one was to try.” 

“‘T should not care much for your love if that 
was how it came,” said young John. 

“That would only show you did not under- 
stand,” said Sara, mildly. “ ‘To like people for 
a good reason, is not that better than liking 
them merely because you can’t help it? If 
there was anybody that it suited papa, for 
instance, to make me marry, don’t you think I 
would be very foolish if I could not make my- 
self fond of him ?——and ungrateful too.” 

“Would you really do as much for me, my 
darling ?”” said Mr. Brownlow, looking up at 
her with a glimmer of weakness in his eyes ; 
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“but I hope I shall never require to put you to 
the test.’” 

“Why not, papa?” said Sara, cheerfully. 
“Tam sure it would be a much more sensible 
reason for being fond of anybody that you 
wished it, than just my own fancy. I should 
do it, and I would never hesitate about it,” said 
the eonfident young woman; and the father, 
though he was a man of some experience, felt 
his heart melt and glow over this rash state- 
ment with a fond gratification, and really be- 
lieved it, foolish as it was. 

“And I shall drive down,” said Sara, ‘‘ and 
look as fine as possible; though, of course, I 
would far rather have Meg out, and ride home 
with you in the afternoon. And it would do 
Meg a world of good,” she added, pathetically. 
“‘ But you know if one goes in for pleasing one’s 
grandmamma, one ought to be content to please 
her in her own way. She likes to see the car- 
riage and the greys, and a great noise and fuss. 
If it is worth taking the trouble for at all, it is 
worth doing it in her own way.” 

“‘] walk, and she is always very glad to see 
me,” said John, in what must be allowed was 
an unpleasant manner. 

‘‘Ah! you are different,’ said Sara, with a 
momentary bend of her graceful head. And, of 
course, he was very different. He was a mere 
man or boy —whichever you prefer —not in 
the least ornamental, nor of very much use to 
anybody —whereas Sara!— But it is not a 
difference that could be described or argued 
about; it was a thing which could be perceived 
with half an eye. When breakfast was over, 
the two gentlemen went off to Masterton to 


their business ; for young John had gone into | 


his father’s office, and was preparing to take 
up in his turn the hereditary profession. In- 
deed, it is not clear that Mr. Brownlow ever in- 
tended poor Jack to profit at all by his wealth, 
or the additional state and grandeur the family 
had taken upon itself. ‘To his eyes, so far as it 
appeared, Sara alone was the centre of all this 
magnificence; whereas Jack was simply the 
heir and successor of the Brownlows, who had 
been time out of mind the solicitors of Master- 
ton. For Jack, the brick house in the High 
street waited with all its old stores; and the 
fairy accessories of their present existence, all 
the luxury and grace and beauty — the greys — 
the conservatories — the park — the place in the 
country — seemed a kind of natural appanage 


| 





to the fair creature in whom the race of Brown- | 
low had come to flower, the father could not tell | fortune which had so much changed his position 
how; for it seemed strange to think that he,| in the county, and given him such very differ- 
himself, who was but a homely individual, | ent surroundings, all centred’ in, and was ap- 
should have been the means of bringing any-| propriated to, his daughter, while his old. life, 
thing so fair and fine into the world. Probably | his hereditary business, the prose and plain 
Mr. Brownlow, when it came to making his | part of his existence, was to be carried out in 
will, would be strictly just to his two children; | his son. 


but in the mean tinie, in his thoughts, that was, 
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practice, than as the heir of Brownlows — two 
very different things, as will be perceived. 
When they went away Sara betook herself to 
her own business. She saw the cook in the 
most correct and exemplary way. Fortunately 
the cook was also the Leutedotees, and a very 
good-tempered woman, who received all her 
young mistress’s suggestions with amiability, 
and only complained sometimes that Miss 
Brownlow would order everything that was out 
of season. “Not for the sake of extravagance,” 
Mrs. Stock said, in answer to Sara’s maid, 
who had made that impertinent suggestion ; 
“oh, no, nothin’ of the sort — only out of al- 
ways forgettin’, poor dear, and always wantin’ 
me to believe as she knows.” But as Sara for- 
tunately paid but little attention to the dinner 
when produced, making no particular criticism 
— not for want of will, but for want of knowl- 
edge — her interview with the cook at least did 
no harm. And then she went into many small 
matters which she thought were of importance. 
She had an hour’s talk, for instance, with the 
gardener, who was, like most gardeners, a little 
pigheaded, and fond of having his own way ; 
and Sara was rather of opinion that some of her 
hints had done him good; and she made him, 
very unwillingly, cut some flowers for her to 
take to her grandmother. Mrs. Fennell was 
not a woman to care for flowers if she could 
have got them for the plucking ; but expensive 
hothouse flowers in the depth of winter were a 
different matter. Thus Sara reasoned as she 
carried them in her basket, with a ground-work 
of moss beneath to keep them fresh, and left 
them in the hall till the carriage should come 
round. And she went to the stables, and look- 
ed at everything in a dainty way — not like 
your true enthusiast in such matters, but with a 
certain gentle grandeur, as of a creature fo 
whom satin-skinned cattle and busy grooms 
were vulgar essentials of life, equally necessary, 
but equally far off from her supreme altitude. 
She cared no more for the greys in themselves 
than she did for Dick and Tom, which will be 
sufficient to prove to anybody learned in such 
matters how imperfect her development was in 
this respect. All these little occupations were 
very different from the occupations of her father 
and brother, who were both of them in the office 
all day busy with other people’s wills and mar- 
riage settlements and conveyances. Thus it 
would have been as evident to any impartial 
looker-on as it was to Mr. Brownlow, that the 


When all the varieties of oecupation in this 


no doubt, how things stood; and Jack accord- | useful day were about exhausted, Sara prepared 


ingly was brought up as he himself had been, | for her drive. 


She wrapped herself up in far 


rather as the heir of the Brownlows’ business, | and velvet, and everything that was warmest 
their excellent connection and long-established | and softest and most luxurious ;:and with her 
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basket of flowers and another little basket of 
game, which she did not take any personal 
charge of, rolled away out of the park-gates to 
Masterton. Brownlows had belonged to a very 
unsuccessful race before it came to be Brown- 
low’s. It had been in the hands of poor, fail- 
ing, incompetent people, which was, perhaps, 
the reason why its original name had dropped 
so completely out of recollection. Now, for the 
first time in its exisience, it looked really like 
“a gentleman’s place.’ But yet there were 
eyesores about. One of these was a block of 
red brick, which stood exactly opposite the park- 
gates, opposite the lodge which Mr. Brownlow 
had made so pretty. There were only two cot- 
tages in the block, and they were very unpretend- 
ing and very clean, and made the life of the wo- 
man in the lodge twice as lightsome and agreea- 
ble; but to Sara’s eyes at least, Swayne’s Cot- 
tages, as they were called, were very objectiona- 
ble. They were two-storeyed houses, with win- 
dows and doors very flush with the walls; as if, 
which indeed was the case, the walls themselves 
were of the slightest construction possible; and 
Swayne himself, or rather Mrs. Swayne, who 
was the true head of the house, let a parlour and 
bed-room to lodgers who wanted country air and 
quiet ata cheap rate. “ Anybody might come,” 
Sara was in the habit of saying ; “ your worst 
enemy might come and sit down there at your 
very door, and spy upon everything you were 
doing. It makes me shudder when I think of 
it.” Thus she had spoken ever since her fa- 
ther’s entrance upon the glories of his ‘ place,” 
egging him up with all her might to attack this 
little Naboth’s vineyard. But there never was 
a Naboth more obstinate in his rights than Mr. 
Swayne, who was a carpenter and builder, and 
had put the two houses together himself, and 
was proud of them; and Sara was then too 
young and too much under the sway of her feel- 
ings to take upon her in cold blood Jezcbel’s 
decisive part. 

She could not help looking at them to-day as 
sh+ swept out, with the two greys spurning the 
gravel under foot, and the lodge-woman at the 
gate looking up with awe while she made her 
curtsy as if to the Queen. Mrs. Swayne, too, 
was standing at her door, but she did not curtsy 
to Sara. She stood and looked as if she did 
not care — the splendour and the luxury were 
nothing to her. She looked out in a calm sort 
of indifferent way, which was to Sara what, to 
continue a’ scriptural symbolism, Mordecai was 
to another less fortunate personage. And Mrs. 
Swayne had a ticket of “Lodgings” in her 
window. It-could do her no good, for nobody 
ever passed along that road who could be de- 
sirous of country lodgings at a cheap rate, and 
this advertisement looked to Sara like an inten- 
tional insult. The wretched woman might get 
about eight shillings a week for her lodgings, 
and for that paltry sum she could allow herself 
to post up bills opposite the very gate of 
Brownlows ; but then some people have so lit- 
tle feeling. This trifling incident occupied 
Sara’s mind during at least half her drive. The 
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last lodger had been a consumptive patient, 
whose pale looks had filled her with compas- 
sionate impulses, against which her dislike of 
Mrs. Swayne contended vainly. Who would it 
be next? Some other invalid most likely, as 
pale and as poor, to make one discontented with 
the world and ashamed of one’s self the mo- 
ment one issued forth from the park-gates, and 
all because of the determination of the Swaynes 
to annoy their wealthy neighbours. The 
thought made Sara angry as she drove along; 
but it was a brisk winter afternoon, with frost 
in the air, and the hoofs of the greys rang on 
the road, and even the country waggons seemed 
to move along at an exhilarated pace. So Sara 
thought, who was young, and whose blood ran 
quickly in her veins, and who was wrapped up 
to the throat in velvet aud fur. Now and then 
another carriage would roll past, when there 
were people who nodded or kissed their hands 
to Sara as they passed, with all that clang of 
hoofs and sweep of motion, merrily on over the 
hard road beneath the naked trees. And the 
people who were walking walked briskly, as if 
the blood was racing in their veins too, and 
rushing warm and vigorous to healthy cheeks. 
If any cheeks were blue rather than red, if any 
hearts were sick with the cold and the weary 
way, if anybody she met chanced to be going 
heavily home to a hearth where there was no 
fire, or a house from which love and light had 
gone, Sara, glowing to the wind, knew nothing 
of that; and that the thought never entered her 
mind was no fault of hers. 

The winter sky was beginning to dress it- 
self in all the glories of sunset when she got 
to Masterton. It had come to be the time of 
the year when the sun set in the Rectory gar- 
den, and John Brownlow’s windows in the 
Hizh Street got allaglow. Perhaps it brought 
associations to his mind as the dazzling red 
radiance flashed in at the office window, and he 
laid down his pen. But the fact was that this 
pause was caused by a sound of wheels echoing 
along the market-place, which was close by. 
That must be Sara. Such was the thought 
that passed through Mr. Brownlow’s mind. 
He did not think, as the last gleam came over 
him, how he used to look up and sce Bessie 
passing — that Bessie who had come to be his 
wife— nor of any other moving event that 
had happened to him when the sun was coming 
in at his windows aslant in that undeniable 
way. No; all that he thought was, There 
goes Sara; and his face softened, and he began 
te put his papers together. The child in her 
living importance, little lady and soveroign of 
all that surrounded her, triumphed thus*even 
ovet the past and the dead. 

Mrs. Fennell had lodgings in a street which 
was very genteel, and opened off the market- 
place. The houses were not very large, but 
they had pillars to the doors and balconies to 
all the first-floor windows; and some very 
nice people lived there. Mrs. Fennell was 
very old, and not able to manage a house for 
herself, so she had apartments, she and her 
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maid — one of the first floors with the balco- 
nies —a very comfortable little drawing-room, 
which the care of her friends had filled with 
every description of comfortable articles. Her 
paralytic husband was dead ages ago, and her 
daughter Bessie was dead, and her beloved 
but good-for-nothing son—and yet the old 
woman had lived on. Sometimes, when any- 
thing touched her heart, she would mourn 
over this, and ask why she had been left when 
everything was gone that made life sweet to 
her; but still she lived on; and at other 
times it must be confessed that she was not an 
amiable old woman. It is astonishing how 
often it happens that the sweet domestic qual- 
ities do not descend from mother to daughter, 
but leap a generation, as it were, interjecting 
@ passionate, peevish mother to bring out in 
fall relief the devotion of her child—or a 
selfish exacting child to show the mother’s 
magnanimity. Such contrasts are very usual 
among women—I don’t know if they are 
visible to the same extent as between father 
and son. Mrs. Fennell was not amiable. She 
was proud and quarrelsome and bitter — ex- 
acting of every profit and every honour, and 
never contented. She was proud to think of 
her son-in-law’s fine house and her granddaugh- 
ter’s girlish splendour; and yet. it was the 
temptation of her life to rail at them, to tell 
how little he had done for her, and to reckon u 
all he ought to have done, and to declare if it 
had not been for the Fennells and their friends, 
it was little anybody would ever have heard of 
John Brownlow. All this gave her a certain 
pleasure ; and at the same time Sara’s visit 
with the greys and the state equipage and the 
tall footman, and her entrance in her rich dress 
with her sables, which had cost nobody could 
tell how much, and her basket of flowers which 
could not have been bought in Dartfordshire 
for their weight in gold, was the triumph of 
her life. As soon as she heard the sound of 
the wheels in the street — which was not visited 
by many carriages — she would steal out into 
her bedroom and change her cap with her 
trembling hands. She never changed her cap 
for Jack, who came on foot, and brought every 
kind of homely present to please her and make 
her comfortable. But Sara was different — 
and Sara’s presents added not to her comfort, 
but to her glory, which was quite another 
affair. 

“Well, my dear,” she said, with a mixture 
of peevishness and pleasure, as the girl came in, 
“so this is you. I thought you’ were never 
coming to see me any more.” 


“T beg your pardon, grandmamma,”’ said | fire 


Sara. “I know I have been neglecting my 
duty, but I mean to turn over a new leaf. There 
are some birds down below that I thought you 
would like, and I have brought you some 
flowers. I will put them in your little vases if 
I may ring for Nancy to bring some water. I 
made Pitt cut me this daphne, though I think 
he would rather have cut off my head. It will 
perfume the whole room.” 
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“My dear, youjknow I don’t like strong 
smells,” said Mrs. Fennell. “I never could 
bear scents —a little whiff of musk, and that 
was all I ever cared for —though your poor 
mamma was such a one for violets and trash. 
And I haven’t got servants to be running up 
and down stairs as you have at your fine place. 
One maid for everything is considered quite 
enough for me.” 

“Well, grandmamma,” said Sara, “you 
have not very much to do, you know. If I 
were you, I would have a nice young maid that 
would look pleasant and cheerful instead of 
that cross old Nancy, who never looks pleased 
at anything.” 

“ What good do you think I could have of a 
young maid?” said Mrs. Fennell — “ nasty 
gossiping tittering things, that are twenty 
times more bother than they’re worth. I have 
Nancy because she suits me, and because she 
was poor old Mrs. Thomson’s maid, as every- 
body has forgotten but her and me. ‘The dead 
are soon out of mind, especially when they’ve 
gota claim on living folks’ gratitude. If it 
wasn’t for poor Mrs. Thomson where would 
youf grand carriage have been, and your daph- 
nes, and your tall footmen, and all your papa’s 
grandeur? But there’s nobody that thinks on 
her but me.” 

“Tam sure J have not forgotten her,” said 
Sara. “Iwish I could. She: must have been 
a horrible old wretch, and I wish she had: left 

apa alone. I’d rather not have Brownlows 
if I am always to hear of that wretched old 


woman. I — Nancy is her ghost and 
haunts you. hate to hear her horrid old 
name.” 


“You are just like all the rest,” said the 
grandmother —‘“‘ashamed of your relations 
because you are so fine; and if it had not been 
for your relations — she was your poor mam- 
ma’s cousin, Miss Sairah —if it was only that, 
and out of respect to me ” — 

“Don’t call me Sairah, please,” said the 
indignant little visitor. ‘I do hate it so; and 
I have not done anything that I know of to 
be called Miss for. What is the use of quar- 
relling, grandmamma? Do let us be com- 
fortable a little. You can’t think how cold it 
is out of doors. Don’t you think it is rather 
nice to be an old lady and sit by the fire and 
have everybody come to see you, and no need 
to take any trouble with making calls or any- 
thing? I think it must be one of the nicest 
things in the world.” 

“Do you think you would like it?” the old 
woman said grimly from the other side of the 


“Tt is different, you know,” said Sara, drop- 
ping her pretty head as she sat before the fire 
with the red light gleaming in her hair. “‘ You 
were once as young as me, and you can go back 
to that in your mind; and then mamma was 
once as young as me,and you can go back to 


that. I should think it must feel li g 
out in a garden all your own, thag nobeayiehs 
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has any right to; while the rest of us, you 
know ” — 

“Ah!” said the old woman with a cry; 
“but a garden that you once tripped about, 
and once saw your children tripping about, 
and now you have to hobble through it all 
alone. Oh child, child! and never a sound in 
it, but all the voices goné and all the steps 
that you would give the world to hear!” 

Sara roused herself up out of her medita- 
tion, and gave a startled astonished look into 
the corner where the cross old grandmother 
was sobbing in the darkness. The child stum- 
bled to her feet, startled and frightened and 
ashamed of what she had done, and went and 
threw herself upon the old woman’s neck. And 
poor old Mrs. Fennell sobbed and pushed her 
granddaughter away, and then hugged and 
kissed her, and stroked her pretty hair and the 
feather in her hat and her soft velvet and fur. 
The thoughtless girl had given her a stab, and 
yet it was such a stab as opens while it wounds. 
She sobbed, but a touch of sweetness came 
along with the pain, and for the moment she 
loved again, and grew human and motherlike, 
warming out of the chills of her hard old age. 

“You need not talk of cold, at least,” she 
said when the little accés was over, and when 
Sara, having bestowed upon her the first real 
affectionate kiss she had given her since she 
came to. woman’s estate, had dropped again 
into the low chair before the fire, feeling a little 
astonished, yet rather pleased with herself fur 
having proved equal to the occasion — “‘ You 
need not talk of cold with all that beautiful 
fur. It must have cost a fortune. Mrs. Lyon 
next door will come to see me to-morrow, and 
she will take you all to pieces, and say it isn’t 
real. And such a pretty feather! LIlike you 
in that kind of hat — itis very becoming ; and 
you look like a little princess just now as you 
sit before the fire.” 

“Do 1?” said Sara. “Iam very glad you 
are pleased, grandmamma. I put on my very 
best to please you. Do you remember the 
little cape you made for me, when I was a tiny 
baby, out of your great old muff? I have got 
it still. But oh listen to that daphne how it 
tells itis here! It is all through the room, as 
I said it would be. I must ring for some wa- 
ter, and your people, when they come to call, 
will never say the daphne is not real. It will 
contradict them to their face. Please, Nancy, 
some water for the flowers.” 

“Thomas says it’s time for you to be ago- 
ing, Miss,” said Nancy, grimly. 

“Oh, Thomas can say what he pleases; 
papa will wait for me,” cried Sara; ‘and 
grandmamma and [I are such triends this time. 
There is some cream in the basket, Nancy, for 
tea; for you know our country cream is the 
best; and some of the grapes of my pet vine ; 
don’t look sulky, there’s an old dear. I am 
coming every week. And grandmamma and I 
are such friends ” — 

“ Anyhow, she’s my poor Bessie’s own 
child,” said Mrs. Fennell, with a little depreca- 
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tion; for Nancy, who had been old Mrs. 
Thomson’s servant, was stronger even than 
herself upon the presumption of Brownlows, 
and how, but for them as was dead and gone 
oe forgotten, such splendour could never have 
n. 

“Sure enough,” said Nancy, “and more 
people’s child as well,” which was the sole but 
pregnant comment she permitted herself to 
make. Sara, however, got her will, as she 
usually did. She took off her warm cloak, 
which the two old women examined curiously, 
and scorned Thomas’s recommendations, and 
made and shared her grandmother’s tea, while 
the greys drove up and down the narrow 
street, dazzling the entire neighbourhood, and 
driving the coachman desperate. Mr. Brown- 
low, too, sat waiting and wondering in his 
office, thinking weakly that every cab that 
passed must be Sara’s carriage. The young 
lady did not hurry herself. ‘‘It was to please 
grandmamma,” as sbe said; certainly it was 
not to please herself, for there could not be 
much pleasure for Sara in the society of those 
two old women, who were not sweet-tempered, 
and who were quite as like, according to the 
mood they might happen to be in, to take the 
presents for insults as for tokens of love. But, 
then, there was always a pleasure in having 
her own way, and one of which Sara was 
keenly susceptible. When she called for her 
father eventually, she complained to him that 
her head ached a little, and that she felt very 
tired. “The daphne got to be a little over- 
powering in grandmamma’s small room,” she 
said; “1 daresay they would put it out of 
window as soon as I was gone; and, besides, 
it is a little tiring, to tell the truth. But 
grandmamma was quite pleased,” said the dis- 
interested girl. And John Brownlow took 
great care of his Sara as they drove out togeth- 
er, and felt his heart grow hghter in his breast 
when she recovered from her momentary 
languor, and looked up at the frosty twink- 
ling in the skies above, and chattered and 
laughed as the carriage rolled along, lighting 
up the road with its two lamps, and dispersing 
the silence with a brisk commotion. He was 
prouder of his child than if she had been his 
bride — more happy in the possession of her 
than a young man with his love. And yet 
John Brownlow was becoming an old man, 
and had not been without cares and uncom- 
fortable suggestions even on that very day. 


CHAPTER III.—A SUDDEN ALARM. 


THE unpleasant suggestion which had been 
brought before Mr. Brownlow’s mind that day, 
while Sara accomplished her visit to her grand- 
mother, came after this wise : — 

His mind had been going leisurely over his 
affairs in general, as he went down to his office ; 
for naturally, now that he was so rich, he had 
many affairs of his own beside that placid at- 
tention to other people’s affairs which was his 
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actual trade; and it had occurred to him that 
at one point there was a weakness in his armour. 
One of his investments had not been so skilful 
or so prudent as the rest, and it looked as if it 
might call for further and further outlay before 
it could be made profitable, if indeed it were 
ever made profitable. When he got to the 
office, Mr. Brownlow, like a prudent man, 
looked into the papers connected with this 
affair, and took pains to understand exactly 
how he stood, and what further claims might be 
made upon him. And while he was doing this, 
certain questions of date arose which set clearly 
before him, what he had for the moment forgot- 
ten, that the time of his responsibility to Phoebe 
Thomson was very nearly over, and that in a 
year no claim could be made against him for 
Mrs. Thomson's fifty thousand pounds. The 
mere realization of this fact gave him a certain 
thrill of uncertainty and agitation. He had not 
troubled himself about it for years, and during 
that time he had felt perfectly safe and comfort- 
able in his possessions ; but to look upon it in 
actual black and white, and to see how near he 
was to complete freedom, gave him a sudden 
sense of his present risk, such as he had never 
felt before. To repay the fifty thousand pounds 
would have been no such difficult matter, for 
Mrs. Thomson’s money had been lucky money, 
and had, as we have said, doubled and trebled 
itself; but there was interest for five-and-twenty 
years to be reckoned ; and there was no telling 
what other claims the heir, if an heir should yet 
turn up, might bring against the old woman’s 
executor. Mr. Brownlow felt for one sharp 
moment as if Sara’s splendour and her happi- 
ness was at the power of some unknown vaga- 
bond who might make a sudden claim any 
moment when he was unprepared upon the in- 
heritance which for all these years had appeared 
to him as his own. It was a sont of danger 
which could not be guarded against, but rather, 
indeed, ought to be invited ; though it would be 
hard — no doubt it would be hard, after all this 
interval — to give up the fortune which he had 
accepted with reluctance, and which had cost 
him, as he felt, a hundred times more trouble 
than it had ever given him pleasure. Now that 
he had begun to get a little good out of it, to 
think of some stealthy vagrant coming in and 
calling suddenly for his rights, and laying claim 

rhaps to all the increase which Mr. Brown- 
ow’s careful management had made of the 
original, was an irritating idea. He tried to 
put it away, and perhaps he might have been 
successful in banishing it from his mind, but for 
another circumstance that fixed it there, and 
gave, as it seemed, consistency and force to the 
thought. 

The height of the day was over, and the sun 
was veering towards that point of the compass 
from which its rays shone in at John Brown- 
low’s windows, when he was asked if he would 
see a young man who came about the junior 
clerk’s place. Mr. Brownlow had very nearly 
made up his mind as to who should fill this 
junior clerk’s place: but he was kind-hearted, 
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and sent no one disconsolate away if it was pos- 
sible to help it. After a moment’s hesitation, 
he gave orders for the admission of this young 
man. ‘If he does not do for that, he may be 
good for something else,” was what John Brown- 
low said; for it was one of his crotchets, that 
to help men to work was better than almsgiving. 
The young man in question had nothing very 
remarkable in his appearance. He had a frank, 
straightforward, simple sort of air, which partly, 
perhaps, arose from the great defect in his face 
—the projection of the upper jaw, which was 
well garnished with large white teeth. He had, 
however, merry eyes, of the kind that smile 
without knowing it whenever they accost an- 
other countenance ; but his other features were 
all homely —expressive, but not remarkable. 
He came in modestly, but he was not afraid ; 
and he stood respectfully and listened to Mr. 
Brownlow, but there was no servility in his 
attitude. He had come about the clerk's place, 
and he was quite ready to give an account of 
himself. His father had been a non-commis- 
sioned officer, but was dead; and his mother 
wanted his help badly enough. 

“ But you are strangers in Masterton,” said 
Mr. Brownlow, attracted by his frank looks. 
“Had you any special inducement to come 
here? ”’ 

“Nothing of any importance,” said the youth, 
and he coloured a little. ‘The fact is, sir, my 
mother.came of richer people than we are now, 
and they cast her off; and some of them once 
lived in Masterton. She came to see if she 
could hear anything of her friends.” 

“ And did she?” said John Brownlow, feel- 
ing his breath come a little quick. 

“ They are all dead long ago,” said the young 
man. ‘ We haveall been born in Canada, and 
we never heard what had happened. Her 
moth — I mean her friends, are all dead, I sup- 
pose ; and Masterton is just as good as any 
other place to make a beginning in. I should 
not be afraid if I could get anything to do.” 

“ Clerk’s salaries are very small,” said Mr. 
Brownlow, without knowing what it was he 
said. 

“Yes, but they improve,” said his visitor, 
cheerfully ; ‘and I don’t mind what I do. I 
could make up books or do anything at night, 
or even have pupils — I have done that before. 
But I beg your pardon for troubling you with 
all this. If the place is filled up —” 

“Nay, stop — sit down — you interest me,” 
said Mr. Bronwlow. “I like a young fellow who 
is not easily cast down. Your mother — belongs 
—to Masterton, I suppose,” he added, with a 
little hesitation ; he, that gave way to no man 
in Dartfordshire for courage and coolness, he 
was afraid. He confessed it to himself, and 
felt all the shame of the new sensation, but it 
had possession of him all the same. 

“ She belongs to the Isle of Man,” said the 
young man. with his frank straightforward look 
and the smile in his eyes. He answered quite 
simply and point-blank, having no thought that 
there was any sccond meaning in his words ; 
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‘but it was otherwise with him who heard. 
John Brownlow sat silent, utterly confounded. 
He stared at the young stranger ina blank way, 
not knowing how to answer or how to conceal 
or account for the tremendous impression which 
these simple words made on him. He sat and 
stared, and his lower lip fell a little, and his 
eyes grew fixed, so that the youth was terrified, 
and did not know what to make of it. Of 
course he seized upon the usual resource of the 
disconcerted — “1 beg your pardon,” he said, 
“ but I am afraid you are ill.” 

“No, no; itis nothing,” said Mr. Brownlow. 
“TI knew some people once who came from 
the Isle of Man. But that is a long time ago. 
I am sorry she has not found the people she 
sought for. But, as you say, there is nothing 
like work. If you can engross well — though 
how you should know how to engross after 
taking pupils and keeping books” — 

“We have to do a great many things in the 
colony,” said his young visitor. “If a man 
wants to live, he must not be particular about 
what he does. I was two years in a lawyer’s 
office in Paris ” — 

“In Paris?’”’ said Mr. Brownlow, with 
amazement. 

“T mean in Paris, Canada West,” said the 
youth, with a touch of momentary defiance, as 
who would say, “‘ and a very much better Paris 
than any you can boast of here.” 

This little accident did so much good that it 
enabled Mr. Brownlow to smile, and to shake 
off the oppression that weighed upon him. It 
was a relief to be able to question the applicant 
as to his capabilities, while secretly and rapidly 
in his own mind he turned over the matter, and 
asked himself what he should do. Discourage 
the young man and direct him elsewhere, and 
gently push him out of* Masterton —or take 
him in and be kiud to him, and trust in Provi- 
dence? The panic of the moment suggested 
the first course, but a better impulse followed. 
In the first place, it was not easy to discourage 
a young fellow with those sanguine brown eyes, 
and blood that ran so quickly in his veins; and 
if any danger was at hand, it was best to have 
it near, and be able to study it, and be warned 
at once how and when it might approach. All 
this passed rapidly, ‘like an under-current, 
through John Brownlow’s mind, as he sat and 
asked innumerable questions about the young 
applicant’s capabilities and antecedents. He 
did it to gain time, though all young Powys 
thought was that he had never gone through 
so severe an examination. The young fellow 
smiled within himself at the wonderful precision 
and caution of the old man, with a kind of 
transatlantic freedom — not that he was repub- 
lican, but only colonial ; not irritated by his em- 
ployer’s superiority, but regarding it as an affair 
of perhaps only a few days or years. 

“I will think it over,” said Mr. Brownlow 
at last. ‘I cannot decide upon anything all at 
once. If you settle quietly down and get a 
situation, I think you may do very well here. 
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It is not a dear place, and if your fmother has 
friends ” — 

“But she has no friends now that we know 
of,” said the young man, with the unnecessary 
and persistent explanatoriness of youth. 

“Tf she has friends here,” persisted Mr. 
Brownlow, “ you may be sure they will turn 
up. Come back to me to-morrow. I will 
think it all over in the mean time, and give you 
my answer then. Powys — that is a very good 
name —there was a Lady Powys here some 
time ago, who was exceedingly good and kind 
to the poor. Perhaps it was she whom you 
sought ”’ — 

“Oh, no,” said the young man, eagerly ; 
a was my mother’s people —a family call- 
ed”? — 

“T am afraid I have an engagement now,” 
said Mr. Brownlow; and then young Powys 
withdrew, with that quiet sense of shame and 
compunction which belongs only to his years. 
He, of course, as was natural, could see nothing 
of the tragic under-current. It appeared to 
him only that he was intruding his private af- 
fairs, in an unjustifiable way, on his probable 

atron—on the man who had been kind to 

im, and given him hope. ‘“ What an ass I 
am!” he said to himself, as he went away — 
‘‘as if he could take any interest in my mother’s 
friends.”” And it troubled the youth all day 
to think that he had possibly wearied Mr. 
Brownlow by his explanations and iteration — 
an idea as mistaken as it was possible to con- 
ceive. 

When he had left the office, the lawyer fell 
back in his chair, and for a long time neither 
moved nor spoke. Probably it w&s the nature 
of his previous reflections which gave this 
strange visit so overwhelming an effect. He 
sat in a kind of stupor, seeing before him, as it 
appeared in actual bodily presence, the danger 
which it had startled him this same morning 
to realize as merely possible. If it had been 
any other'day, he might have heard, without 
much remarking, all those singular coincidences 
which now appeared so startling; but they 
chimed in so naturally, or rather so unnaturally, 
with the tenor of his thoughts, that his panic 
was superstitious and overwhelming. He sat a 
long time without moving, almost without 
breathing, feeling as if it was some kind of fate 
that approached him. After so many years 
that he had not thought of this danger, it seem- 
ed to him at last that the thoughts which had 
entered his mind in the morning must have 
been premonitions sent by Providence; and at 
a glance he went over the whole position — the 
new claimant, the gradually expanding claim, 
the conflict over it, the money he had-locked 
up in that one doubtful speculation, the sudden 
diminution of his resources, perhaps the neces- 
sity of selling Brownlows and bringing Sara 
back to the old house in the High Street where 
she was born. Such a downfall would have 
been nothing for himself: for him the old 
wainscot dining-parlour and all the well-known 
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rooms were agreeable and full of pleasant asso- 
ciations; but Sara— Then John Brownlow 
gave another wide glance over his social firm- 
ament, asking himself if there was any one 
whom, between this time and that, Sara’s heart 
might perhaps incline to, whom she might 
marry, and solve the difficulty. A few days 
before he used to dread and avoid the idea of 
her marriage. Now all this rushed upon him 
in a moment, with the violent impulse of his 
awakened fears. By-and-by, however, he came 
to himself. A woman might be a soldier’s 
wife, and might come from the Isle of Man, 
and might have had friends in Masterton who 
were dead, without being Phebe Thomson. 
Perhaps if he had been bold, and listened to the 
name which was on his young visitor’s lips, it 
might have reassured him, and settled the ques- 
tion ; but he had been afraid to do it. At this 
early stage of his deliberations he had not a 
moment’s doubt as to what he would do— 
what he must do — at once and without delay, 
if Phabe Thomson really presented herself 
before him. But it was not his business to seek 
her out. And who could say that this was she ? 
The Isle of Man, after all, was not so small a 
place, and any one who had come to Masterton 
to ask after old Mrs. Thomson would have 
been referred at once to her executor. This 
conviction came slowly upon Mr. Brownlow’s 
mind as he got over the first wild thrill of fear. 
He put his terror away from him gradually and 
slowly. When a thought has burst upon the 
mind at once, and taken possession of it at a 
stroke, it is seldom dislodged in the same com- 

lete way. It may cease to be a conviction, 

ut it never ceases to be an impression. .To 
this state, by degrees, his panic subsided. He 
no longer thought it certain that young Powys 
was Phoebe Thomson’s representative; but 
—_ that such a thing was possible — that he 
had something tangible to guard against and 
watch over. In place of his quiet every-day 
life, with all its comforts, an exciting future, 
a sudden whirl of possibilities opened before 
him. But in one year all this would be 
over. One year would see him, would see 
his children, safe in the fortune they had 
grown used to, and come to feel their own. 
Only one year! There are moments when 
men are fain to clog the wheels of time and 
retard its progress ; but there are also moments 
when, to set the great clock forward arbitrarily 
and to hasten the measured beating of that 
ceaseless leisurely pendulum, is the desire that 
goes nearest the heart. Thus it came to appear 
to Mr. Brownlow as if it was now a kind of race 
between time and fate; for as yet it had not 
occurred to him to think of abstract justice nor 
of natural rights higher than those of any legal 
testament. He was thinking only of the letter, 
of the stipulated year. He was thinking if that 
time were past that he would feel himself bis 
own master. And this sentiment grew and 
settled in his mind as he sat alone, and waited 
for Sara’s carriage — for his child, whom in all 
this matter he thought of the most. He was 
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disturbed in the present, and eager with the 
eagerness of a boy for the future. It did not 
even occur to him that ghosts would arise in 
that fature even more difficult to exorcise. All 
his desire in the mean time was — if only this 
year were over ! — if only anyhow a leap could 
be made through this one interval of danger. 
And the sharp and sudden pain he had come 
through gave him at the same time a sense of 
lassitude and exhaustion. Thus Sara’s head- 
ache and her fatigue and fanciful little indispo- 
sitions were very lucky accidents for her father. 
They gave him an excuse for the deeper com- 
punctious tenderness with which he longed to 
make up to her for a possible loss, and occupied 
both of them. and hid his disturbed air, and 
gave him a little stimulus of pleasure when she 
mended and resumed her natural chatter. Thus 
reflection and the fresh evening air, and Sara’s 
headache and company, ended by almost curing 
Mr. Brownlow before he reached home. 


CHAPTER IV.-—-A LITTLE DINNER. 


THERE was a very pleasant party that even- 
ing at Brownlows — the sort of thing of which 
people say, that it is not a party at all, you 
know, only ourselves and the Hardcastles, or 
whoever es it may happen to.be. There was 
the clergyman of the parish, of course — who 
is always, if he happens to be at all agreeable, 
the very man for such little friendly dinners ; 
and there was his daughter; for he was a wid- 
ower, like Mr. Brownlow — and his Fanny was 
half as much to him, to say the least, as Sara 
was to her admiring father. And there was 
just one guest besides — young Keppel to wit, 
the son of old Keppel of Ridley, and brother 
of the present Mr. Keppel—a young fellow 
who was not just precisely what is called eligible 
so far as the young ladies were concerned, but 
who did very well ,for all secondary purposes, 
and was a barrister with hopes of briefs, and a 
flying connection with literature, which helped 
him to keep bis affairs in order, and was rather 
of service to him than otherwise in society, as 
it sometimes is to a perfectly well-connected 
young man. Thus there were two girls and 
two young men, and two seniors to keep each 
other company; and there was a great deal of 
talk and very pleasant intercouse, enough to 
justify the Rector in his enthusiastic utterance 
of his favourite sentiment, that this was true 
society, and that he did not know what people 
meant by giving dinners at which there were 
more than six. Mr. Hardcastle occasionally, it 
is true, expressed under other circumstances 
opinions which might be supposed a little at 
variance with this one; but then a man cannot 
always be in the same mind, and no doubt he 
was quite sincere in what he said. He was a 
sort of man that exists, but is not produced 
nowadays. He was neither High Church nor 
Low Church, so to speak. If you had offered 
to confess your sins to him he would have re- 
garded you with as much terror and alarm as 
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if you had presented a pistol at his head; and 
if you had attempted to confess your virtues 
under the form of spiritux] experience, he would 
have turned from you with, disgust. Neither 
was he in the least freethinking, but a most cor- 
rect orthodox clergyman, a kind of man, as Ihave 
said, not much produced in these times. Be- 
sides this indefinite clerical character he had a 
character of his own, which was not at all indefi- 
nite. He wasa little red-faced, and sometimes 
almost jovial in his gaiety, and at the same time 
he was in possession of a large stock of person- 
al griefs and losses, which had cost him se 
true tears and heartaches, poor man, but whic 
were very useful to him in the way of his pro- 
fession. And he had an easy way of turning 
from the one phase of life to the other, which 
had a curious effect sometimes upon impartial 
spectators. But all the same it was perfectly 
true and genuine. He made himself very agree- 
able that night at Brownlows, and was full of 
jest and frolic ; but if he had been called to see 
somebody in trouble as he went home, he would 
have gone in and drawn forth from his own pri- 
vate stores of past pain, and manifested plainly 
to the present sufferer that he himself had suf- 
fered more bitterly still. He had “come 
through ” all the pangs that a man can suffer 
in this world. He had lost his wife and his 
children, till nothing was left to him but this 
one little Fanny —and he loved to open his 
closed-up chambers to your eyes, and to meet 
your pitiful looks and faltering attempt at con- 
solation ; and yet at the same time you would 
find him very jolly in the evening at Mr. Brown- 
low’s, which hurt the feelings of some sensitive 

ple. His daughter, little Fanny, was pretty 
and nice, and nothing particular, which suited 
her position and prospects perfectly well. These 
were the two principal guests, young Keppel 
being only a man, as ladies who are in the habit 
of giving*dinners are wont to describe such 
floating members of the community. And 
they all talked and made themselves pleasant, 
and it was as pretty and as lively a little party 
as you could well have seen. Quantities of 
flowers and lights, two very pretty girls, and 
two good-looking young men, were enough to 
guarantee its being a very | sags J scene ; and 
nobody was afraid of anybody, and everybody 
could talk, and did so, which answered for the 
latter part of the description. Such little par- 
ties were very frequent at Brownlows. 

After dinner the two girls had a little talk by 
themselves. They came floating into the draw- 
ing-room with those heaps of white drapery 
about them which make up for anything that 
may be intrinsically unamiable * in crinoline. 
Before they went up-stairs, making it ready for 
them, a noble fire, all red, clear, and glowing, 


* If there is anything; most of us think there is 
not. Ifthe unthinking male creatures who abuse it 
only knew the comfort of it! and what a weariness 
it saves us! andas for the pom who are burnt, it 
is not because of their crinolines, but because of 
losing their heads — a calamity to which in all kinds 
of dresses we are constantly liable, 
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was in the room, and made it glorious ; and the 
pretty things which glittered and reddened and 
softened in the bright warm atmosphere were 
countless. 

There was a bouquet of violets on the table, 
which was Mr. Pitt the gardener’s daily quit- 
rent to Sara fora!l the honours and emoluments 
of his situation, so that every kind of ethereal 
sense was satisfied. Fanny Hardcastle dropped 
into a very low chair at one side of the fire, 
where she sat like a swan with her head and 
throat rising out of the white billowy waves 
which covered yards of space round about her. 
Sara, who was at home, drew a stool in front 
of the fire, and sat down there, heaping up in 
her turn snow-wreaths upon the rosy hearth. 
A sudden spark might have swallowed them 
both in fiery destruction. But the spark hap- 
pily did not come; and they had their talk in 
great comfort and content. They touched upon 
a great many topics, skimming over them, and 
paying very little heed to logical sequences. | 
And at last they stumbled into metaphysics, and}<*® 
had a curious little dive into the subject of love 
and love-making, as was not unnatural. It is 
to be regretted, however, that neither of these 
young women had very exalted ideas on this 
point. -They were both girls of their period, 
who recognised the necessity of marriage, and 
that it was something likely to befall both of 
them, but had no exaggerated notions of its 
importance; and, indeed, so far from being ut- 
terly absorbed in the anticipation of it, were. 
both far from clear whether they believed in 
such a thing as love. 

“T don’t think one could ever be so silly as 
they say in books,” said Fanny Hardcastle, 
“unless one was a great fool —feeling as if 
everything was changed, you know, as soon as 
he was out of the room, and feeling one’s heart 
heat when he was coming, and all that stuff; I 
don’t believe it, Sara; do you?” 

“I don’t know,” said Sara, making a screen 
of her pretty laced handkerchief to protect her 
face from the fire-light ; “‘ perhaps it is because 
one has never seen the right sort of man. The 
only man I have ever seen whom one could 
really love is papa.” 

“Papa!” echoed Fanny, faintly, and with 
surprise. Perhaps, after all, she had a linger- 
ing faith in ordinary delusions ; at all events, 
there was nothing heroic connected in her mind 
with papas in general; and she could but sit 
still and gaze and wonder what next the spoiled 
child would say. 

“T wonder if mamma was very fond of him,” 
said Sara, meditatively. ‘She ought to have 
heen, but [ daresay she never knew him half as 
well as Ido. That is thedreadfulthing. You 
have to marry them before you know.” 

“Oh, Sara, don’t you believe in love at first 
sight?” said Fanny, forgetting her previously 
expressed sentiments. ‘I do.” 

Sara threw up her drooping head into the air 
with a little impatient motion. “I don’t think 
I believe anything about it,” she said. 

“ And yet there was once somebody that was 
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fond of you,” said little Fanny, breathlessly. 
“Poor Harry Mansfield, who was so nice — 
everybody knows about that —and, I do think, 
Mr. Keppel, if you would not be so saucy to 
him —’ 

“Mr. Keppel!” exclaimed Sara, with some 


scorn. “ But I will tell you plainly what I 
mean to do. Mind it is in confidence between 
us two. You must never tell it to anybody. I 


have made up my mind to marry whoever papa 
wishes me to marry —I don’t mind who it is. 
I shall do whatever he says.” 

“Oh, Sara!” said her young companion, 
with open eyes and mouth, “ you will never go 
so far as that.” 

“Oh yes, I will,” said Sara, with calm as- 


surance. “He would not ask me to have any- 
body ef old or very hideous ; and if he lets 
it alone I shall never leave him at all, but stay 


still here.” 

“That might be all very well for a time,” 
said the prudent Fanny; “but you would get 
old, and you couldn’t stay here forever. That 
is what I am afraid of. Things get so dull 
when one is old.” 

“Do you think so?” said Sara. “I don’t 
peng I should be dull — I have so many things 
to do.” 

“Oh, you are the luckiest girl in the whole 
world,” said Fanny Hardcastle, with a little 
sigh. She, for her own part, would not have 
despised the reversion of Mr. Keppel, and 
would have been charmed with Jack Brownlow. 
But such blessings were not for her. She was 
in no hurry about it; but still, as even now it 
was dull oceasionally at the Rectory, she could 
not but feel that when she was old — say, sev- 
en-and-twenty or so— it would be duller still ; 
and if accordingly, in the mean time, somebody 
“nice” would turn up— Fanny’s thoughts 
went no further than this. And as for Sara, 
she has already laid her own views on the sub- 
jeet before her friends. 

It was just then that Jack Brownlow, leaving 
the dining-room, invited young Keppel to the 
great hall door to see what sort of a night it 
was. “It looked awfully like frost,” Jack said ; 
and they both went with serious countenances 
to look out, for the hounds were to meet next 


ay. 

“Smoke! not when we are going back to the 
ladies,” said Keppel, with a reluctanee which 
went far to prove the inclination which Fanny 
Hardcastle had read in his eyes. 

“Put yourself into this overcoat,” said Jack, 
“and I'll take you to my room, and perfume 
you after. The girls don’t mind.” 

“Your sister must mind,I am sure,” said 
Keppel. “One can’t think of any coarse sort 
of gratification like this — I suppose it is a grat- 
ification — in her presence.” 

“Hum,” said Jack; “I have her presence 
every day, you know, and it does not fill me 
with awe.” 

“It is all very easy for you,” said Keppel, as 
they went down the steps into the cold and 
darkness. Poor fellow! he had been a little 
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thrown off his balance by the semi-intimacy and 
close contact of the little dinner. He had sat 
by Sara’s side, and he had lost his head. He 
went along by Jack’s side rather disconsolate, 
and not even attemptin® to light his cigar. 
“You don’t know how well off you are,”’ he 
said, in touching tones, “‘ whereas another fel- 
low would give his head ” — 

“ Most fellows I know want their heads for 
their own affairs,” said the unfeeling Jack. 
“Don’t be an ass; you may talk nonsense as 
much as you like, but you know you never 
could be such an idiot as to marry at your age.”’ 

“ Marry !” said Keppel, a little startled, and 
then he breathed forth a profound sigh. “ If I 
had the ghost of achance,” he said, and stopped 
short, as if despair choked further utterance. 
As for Jack Brownlow, he was destitute of sen- 
sibility, as indeed was suitable to his trade. 

“T shouldn’t say you had in this case,” he 
said, in his imperturbable way; “and all the 
better for you. You’ve got to make your way 
in the world like the rest of us, and I don’t 
think you’re the sort of fellow to hang on toa 
girl with money. It’s all very well after a bit, 
when you’ve made your way; but no fellow 
with the least respect for himself should think 
of such a thing before, say, five and thirty ; 
unless, of course, he is a duke, and has a great 
family to keep up.” 

“T hope you’ll keep to your own standard,” 
said Keppel, with a little bitterness, ‘‘ unless 
you think an only son and a duke on equal 
ground.” 

“Don’t sneer,” said Jack; “I’m young 
Brownlow the attorney ; you know that as well 
as I do. I can’t go visiting all over the coun- 
try at my uncle’s place and my cousin’s place, 
like vou. Brownlows is a sort of a joke to most 
people, you know. Not that I haven’t as much 
respect for my father and my family as if we 
were all princes ; and I mean to stand by my 
order. If I ever marry it will be twenty years 
hence, when I can afford it; and you can’t 
afford it any more than I can. A fellow might 
love a woman and give up agreat deal for her,” 
Jack added, with a little excitement; ‘‘ but, by 
Jove! I don’t think he would be justified in 
giving up his life.” 

“It depends on what you call life,” said Kep- 
pel. ‘I suppose you mean socicty, and that 
sort of thing —a few stupid parties and club 
gossip, and worse.” 

“T don’t mean anything of the sort,” said 
Jack, tossing away his cigar; “I mean work- 
ing out your own career, and making your way. 
When a fellow goes and marries and settles 
down, and cuts off all his chances, what use is 
his youth and his strength to him ? It would 
be hard upon the poor girl to be expected to 
make up for all that.” 

“I did not know you were such a philoso- 
pher, Jack,” said his companion, ‘“ nor so ambi- 
tious ; but I suppose you’re right, in a cold- 
blooded sort of way. Anyhow, if I were that 
duke — ” 

“You’d make an ass of yourself,” said young 
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Brownlow; and then the two congratulated 
each other that the skies were clouding over, 
and the dreaded frost dispersing into drizzle, 
and went in and took off their smoking coats, 
and wasted a flask of eau-de-cologne, and went 
up-stairs ; where there was an end of all phi- 
losophy, at least for that night. 

And the seniors sat over their wine, drinking 
little, notwithstanding Mr. Hardcastle’s ruddy 
countenance, which was due rather to fresh air, 
taken in large and sometimes boisterous draughts, 
than to any stronger beverage. But they liked 
their talk, and they were in a friendly way, op- 
posed to each other on a great many questions ; 
the Rector, as in duty bound, being steadily 
Conservative, while the lawyer had crotchets in 
political matters. They were discussing the 
representatives of the county, and also those of 
some of the neighbouring boroughs, which was 
probably the reason why Mr. Hardcastle gave a 
—— turn to the conversation as he suddenly 

i 


“Tf you will not stand for the borough your- 
self, you ought to put forward Jack,” said the 
Rector. ‘I think he is sounder than you are. 
The best sign I know of the country is that all 
the young fellows are Tories, Brownlow. Ah! 
you may shake your head, but I have it on the 
best authority. Sir Robert would support him, 
of course ; and with your influence at Master- 
ton — 

“ Jack must stick to his business,” said Mr. 
Brownlow; “neither he nor I have time for 
politics. Besides, we are not the sort of people 
— county families, you know.” ‘ 

“Oh, bother county families!” said Mr. 
Hardcastle. ‘“ You know there is not another 
place in the county kept up like Brownlows. 
If you will not stand yourself, you ought to 
push forward your boy.” 
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“Tt is out of my way,” said Mr. Brownlow, 
shaking his head, and then .@ momentary smile 

assed over his face. It had occurred to him, 

v means of a trick of thought he had got into 
unawares — if Sara could but do it! and then 
he smiled at himself. Even while he did so, 
the recollection of his disturbed day returned to 
him; and though he was a lawyer and a self- 
contained man, and not given to confidences, 
still something moved in his heart and com- 
pelled him, as it were, to speak. 

“ Besides,” he went on, “‘ we are only here on 
sufferance. You know all about my circum- 
stances —everybody in Dartfordshire does, I 
believe ; and Phoebe Thomson may turn up any 
day and make her claim.” 

‘“‘ Nonsense,” said the Rector; but there was 
something in John Brownlow’s look which 
made him feel that it was not altogether non- 
sense. ‘ But even if she were to turn up,” he 
added, after a pause, “I suppose it would not 
ruin you to pay her her fifty thousand pounds.” 

“ No, that is true enough,” said Mr. Brown- 
low. It was a kind of ease to him to give this 
hint that he was still human and fallible, and 
might have losses to undergo; but the same in- 
stinct which made him speak closed his lips 
as to any more disastrous consequences than 
the loss of the original legacy. ‘Sara will 
have some tea for us up-stairs,” he said, after a 
pause. And then the two fathers went up to 
the drawing-room in their turn, and nothing 
could be more cheerful than the rest of the even- 
ing, though there were a good many thoughts 
and speculations of various kinds going on 
under this lively flood of talk, as may be per- 
ceived. " 





A RETURN of the number of deaths from ex- 
plosions of fire-damp in our mines has been re- 
cently published by Government, and possesses 
at this time, in consequence of the recent fear- 
ful casualties of this nation, more than ordinary 
interest. The explosions from fire-damp in 
Great Britain during the ten years 1856-65 
were 2,019. Of these 412 occurred in South 
Wales, 340 in Yorkshire, 238 in North and 
East Lancashire, and 126 in South Stafford- 
shire and Worcestershire. The deaths from 
falls of coal and earth from the roofs of the 
mines during the same period amounted to 3,- 
953; the mortality from accidents in shafts, to 
1,710 ; and from other miscellaneous causes, to 
2,234, making the total number of deaths from 
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violent causes during the ten years 9,916. Of 
these, 20 per cent. were from fire-damp explo- 
sions, 40 per cent. from falls of the roof, 17 per 
cent. from shaft accidents, and 23 from miscella- 
neous causes. In the last two years 1864-65 
the returns show a reduction of 991 deaths in 
proportion to the increased quantity of coal 
raised in Great Britain. 


Tue collections at the British Museum have 
lately been enriched by the most valuable series 
of Diatomacee which belonged to the late Dr. 
Greville. This, with the collection of the late 
Professor Smith, also in the Museum, forms 
the collection of Diatomacee in the 
wor 
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From the Saturday Review. 
THE CARPATHIANS. 


CLIMBERS whom every summer sees at 
Zermatt or Pontresina have latterly begun 
to look on one another with mournful ques- 
tioning eyes, as coal-owners do when the 
probable duration of the carboniferous de- 
posits is discussed, or farmers when the con- 
versation turns on the state of the guano 
islands. “ Where are we to go next?” It 
is not ten years since mountaineering be- 
came a fashion, and already the Alps are 
used up. There is now hardly a peak 
worth doing in Switzerland or Savoy which 
has not been “done” by some member of 
that army which occasional misadventure 
and the censure of elderly people make 
only more numerous and more daring. Even 
Dauphiné and the Tyrol have been pretty 
well ransacked, despite the comparative dif- 
ficulties of travelling in those regions, and 
men are found speculating on the possibility 
of getting sport out of the secondary moun- 
tain chains, deficient though they are in snow. 
The prospect, however, is not very encourag- 
ing there. Grand as is the scenery of the 
Pyrenees, they have few really stimulating 
mountains to show; the Sierra Nevada, or 
the Apennines, or the so-called Dovrefjeld, 
still fewer. Thus it has happened that 
some persons have turned their eyes south- 
ward and eastward, projecting excursions 
to the Atlas and the Balkan and the Car- 
pathians; perhaps even to the Caucasus and 
Ararat. These are the fresh fields and pas- 
tures new which, in a season or two, some 
of our brethren will be seeking; and of 
these the nearest and most accessible are 
the Carpathians. ' 

Unfortunately they are also the lowest. 
Throuzh the whole extent of the chain 
there is not a snow mountain, and conse- 
quently, of course, not a glacier, so that the 
most characteristic beauty and difficulty of 
Alpine a will be found wholly want- 
ing. And in one respect they seem even 
lower than they are. Looking at the 
map of Hungary and Poland, one sees a 
narrow, well-defined range, marked in dark 
lines as running from the Danube at Pres- 
burg in an enormous are — east, south-east, 
and south — almost to the shores of the 
Black Sea. But on going to Hungary, and 
driving or walking up to and into the Car- 
pathians, one loses the notion of a main 
range altogether, and gets only the impres- 
sion of innumerable ridges of nearly equal 
height running in every direction. ere 
and there is some happily placed point 
(Hermannstadt is such a one) from which 
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twenty or thirty miles of continuous high 
peaks, set close together, may be discerned, 
and then one seems for the moment to have 
recovered the idea of the map. But for the 
most part the traveller is conscious only of 
a great mountain tract — hills, valleys, and 
plateaux, with here and there a more con- 
spicuous summit almost isolated from its fel- 
lows. These highest tops are not necessarily 
on the watershed, where the map-maker 
fondly places them, but just as often are 
quite away from the main chain, adorning 
some subsidiary ridges. But it seldom hap- 
pens that they are near the level country 
— near enough, that is, to be seen from it, 
so that their eight or nine thousand feet 
shall make a worthy impression on the be- 
holder’s eye. For example, the highest 
mountain knot of the chain—the Tatra, 
with its culminating point the Lomnitzer 
Spitze — is some fifty or sixty miles, as the 
crow flies, from the egaien plain, twice 
as far as Monte Rosa from Lago Maggiore. 
Thus its granite peaks, abrupt and wild as 
they are, seem to want height and majesty, 
since oe rise among other hills not so 
very much lower, and since there is no flat, 
not even the flat of a good-sized lake, to 
contrast with them. The same thing hap- 
pens at the other end of the chain, on the 
borders of Moldavia and Wallachia. Tran- 
sylvania is a high country throughout, and 
when we see mountains of six or eight thou- 
sand feet above the rise off plains of two thou- 
sand or two thousand five hundred, we feel. 
mortified, and are half-inclined to pronounce 
the whole affair an imposition. Ben Nevis 
from the Caledonian Canal, or even Cader 
Idris from Dolgelly, is a grander object 
than some of the great Carpathian peaks 
rising slowly behind their broad-based spurs 
and buttresses. For even their forms are 
often wanting in nobleness. At the north- 
east corner of Transylvania, for instance, 
where it borders on Hungary and the Bu- 
kowina, several high summits lie near each 
other — Kelemen, Pietroszul, Kuhhorn, and 
others — all exceeding seven thousand feet. 
When one is lucky enough to catch a 
glimpse of .them from a great distance on 
a clear day, their huge blue masses look 
very imposing, and to the mountaineer very 
tempting. He fancies lines of scornful 
crag girdling their sides, and romantic val- 
leys nestling under the shadow of tall peaks. 
He packs up his knapsack and sets out; 
travels for a day or more over a dull, bare, 
undulating country, and then begins to 
pierce the mountain region by one of its 
main valleys. Most probably he finds him- 
self on that tertiary sandstone conglome_ 
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rate which covers such vast areas in the 
Carpathians, and a}along the river side he 
sees ranges of cliff-‘and picturesque rock 
ep rising out of the feathery oak and 

azel copse. All very pretty, he thinks, 
but nothing to what is coming among the 
high mountains. At last, when the blocks 
of slate and gneiss in the river-bed show 
that he is approaching the axis of the chain, 
and the map proves that he cannot be far 
from the destined object of his pilgrimage, 
he asks his local guide—if he is ae 
enough to have one who can speak German 
— to point out the mountain which he has 
come into the wilderness to see. The guide 
is of course useless, for the name on the 
map is never the name which the people 
use. Then, after more fruitless questioning, 
he begs to be taken where he may see the 
highest mountain of the district. They 
lead him to the top of a hill, and show him 
a summit which he perhaps can, perbaps 
cannot, identify with that which he saw 
from the plain and came to scale. 
not a peak ; one can hardly call it a moun- 
tain ; it is the highest part of a-long broad 
ridge, smooth in outline, and thickly cov- 
ered with wood. He feels no longer any 
ardour to ascend it, and wishes now that he 
had taken more time to explore the pictu- 
resque sandstone mountains which he has 
passed through so hastily. 

This is one of those disappointments 
which a traveller who comes with Alpine 
ideas to the Carpathians is pretty sure to 
encounter. But he will have compensations 
sufficient, in the judgment of many, to out- 
weigh disappointments heavier than this. 
There is a great deal of pretty scenery 
among these hills, when one knows where 
to look for it. The mica schist and gneiss 
mountains, such as the three named above, 
are for the most part lumpy and heavy, like 
so many of their congeners nearer home. 
It is among the newer rocks, especially the 
very recent limestones and sandstone con- 
glomerates, that one finds really striking 
and beautiful forms — forms-with a charac- 
ter of their own, as unlike to Switzerland 
as they are to England. They are not 
peaks, but high ridges or great irregular 
masses, undulating on the top, and break- 
ing down towards the valley in long walls 
of crag, sometimes smooth and inaccessible, 
sometimes interrupted by fantastic pinna- 
cles and solid tower-like buttresses that jut 
forward like the bastions of a fortress. The 
beauties of colour even surpass those of 
form. The limestone cliffs are either grey 
or of that exquisite bluish tint which one 
sees in the Bavarian Tyrol and in the lime- 


But it is 
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stone mountains of the West of Ireland, 
though never in English hills of the same 
rock. Those of the sandstone conglome- 
rate are generally of a dazzling white, whose 
contrast with the dark-green pine forests 
that grow up to the very foot of the preci- 
pice produces in the clear bright air of 
those countries effects of magical beauty. 
Like the somewhat kindred scenery of the 
dolomite mountains, such effects are almost 
too peculiar, the contrasts of colour too 
strong, to be represented on canvas; but he 
who has once seen them under favourable 
circumstances — an amphitheatre of black 
pines, with these crystalline spires and 
towers rising out of it — will need no pic- 
ture to refresh his memory of the scene. 

A second charm of the Carpathians is of 
a different character. Irrespectively of the 
character of the mountains on which they 
grow, the forests have something wonder- 
fully impressive about them. They have, 
it is true, very little to distinguish them 
from forests in the Alps, or the Riesenge- 
birge, or many other places equally known 
to the tourist. Nor are they to be called 
beautiful, although every now and then 
one gets beautiful scenes in them when the 
evening sun strikes through a vista of trees, 
pierces the maze of brushwood and fallen 
trunks, and lights up the tender green of 
the ferns and grasses that grow, mixed with 
the yellow balsam, upon the most rank soil. 
They are too monotonous to be beautiful ; 
but the monotony which destroys beauty 
often creates solemnity, and these forests 
are pre-eminently solemn. Their extent is 
vast, and when one gazes from a hill-top 
over 4 sea of ridges, rolling one over an- 
other into the extreme distance, all clothed 
with pines from base to summit, it seems 
boundless. They are all but trackless, the 
paths being few and obscure even to the 
natives; they are, except near the large 
rivers, where the wood trade is plied, ex- 
ceedingly solitary ; and they are full of wild 
beasts. Bears, wolves, and wild cats are 
common: lynxes are not unknown; and, 
wherever they can find a cliff to build their 
eyries in, eagles and vultures abound. Now 
and then one is met by ghastly stories of 
robbers. prowling about in large bands, who 
not only plunder their victim, but strip 
and beat him till he is half dead. The 
inhabitants, those few whom the traveller 
meets, belong to strange outlandish races, 
of whose speech and habits he knows noth- 
ing — Slovaks and other Slavic tribes, Wal- 
lachs, and Szeklers. The mountains have 
had no history, have never come forward 
on the theatre of the world, or become 
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associated in our minds with great men and 
great events, like the Alps and Pyrenees 
and Apennines. One hears indeed of cas- 
tles built by the Huns, and is told that 
here or here the Tartar invaders poured 
across to ravage the plains and carry Chris- 
tians into captivity ; but Huns and Tartars 
seem more than half mythical, and the only 
bit of living history one gets is when some 
indignant patriot points out a pass through 
which the Russians marched, in 1849, to 
crush the independence of Hungary. So 
it comes that in traversing these forests one 
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foreigners and. hardly any Englishmen 
come, the Englishman is an object, not 
only of wonder, but also of unvarying 
kindness and hospitality. On the other 
hand, there are considerable hardships to 
be encountered. In the private houses of 
the landed gentry and the better class of 
townspeople the traveller is well off; but 
such good fortune is not always his. On 
the road he has a good deal to suffer physi- 
cally, sometimes from the excruciating jolt- 
ing of the wagons, which seem to shake 
loose all the vertebre of the spine; some- 





has a sense of loneliness and desolation, of| times from saddles that are always too 


the majestic gloom of the wilderness, such | small, and stirrup-leathers that are always 
as is hardly to be felt elsewhere on this side | too short, cramping the leg till it looses sen- 
of the Atlantic. We seem carried back sation. But it is at night that the severest 
into primitive Europe as we gaze over vast | ordeal begins. Perhaps the wayfarer gets, 
tracts unchanged since the days when an | it may be in an inn, it may be in a forester’s 
adventurous trader brought down to the | hut, to bed at ten or eleven, and sleeps 
Greek colonies on the Pontus those strange |from sheer weariness for an hour or two. 


tales of savage tribes which Herodotus re- 
cords —tales of the gold-bedecked Aga- 
thyrsi, and the cannibal Androphagi, and 
the Neurians, who turn themselves once a 
year into wolves. 

Of the botany and geology of this region 
we do not speak, since to discuss them to 
any purpose would require an entire article. 
It may suffice to say that both’ are of the 
highest interest. e flora of the loftier 
mountains is half Asiatic in its character ; 
species appearing here which do not re- 
appear till we reach the Altai, more than a 
thousand miles off. Over the whole length 
of the chain the geologist will find mines 


| Then about twelve he is awakened by the 
darts of an army of nimble foes, and, after 
some ineffectual tossings and maledictions, 
ihe lights his candle and organizes a de- 
|fence. When practice has made him ex- 
| pert he will not find it difficult to kill four 
|or five dozen in the course of an hour or 
two, and by that time, though the enemy’s 
forces are only repulsed and not annibi- 
lated, he will probably be tired enough to 
get to sleep again, and may slumber till 
daylight. Such a night, when one gets 
five or six hours’ sleep and has only fleas to 
deal with, may be considered, on the whole, 
a success. There are darker scenes than 
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which it is to be hoped he will enjoy more | these, and foes more cruel than the flea ; but 

‘ than the hapless unscientific traveller whom | it is well to pass them over in silence. He 

. a sense of duty to his temporary host drives | who never seeks the Carpathians need know 

? into their dark recesses. He will find, too, | nothing of them; he who does is sure to 

i an extraordinary development of the earlier | know too much. Whether the pains of 
cainozoic and newer mesozoic strata, and in | journeying in a wild country outweigh the 

of the southeastern mountains he may examine | pleasures is a question which every man set- 

. a district where hot springs, sulphur grottoes, | tles for himself according to his own tem- 

nd and half-obliterated craters bear witness to | perament. In the Carpathians we believe 

e a not very remote period of volcanic action. | that the pleasures have, on the whole, the best 

1 As a place to travel in, these Carpathian | of it. Even the tortures of the night are 
regions have a very obvious advantage, | forgotten when the sufferer comes out into 

: with equally obvious drawbacks. There is | the clear morning air, and inhales the rich 

Ze the pleasure of being in a perfectly fresh | scent off the pine woods ; much more when, 

ss country, where even the little things which | from the brow of a bald cliff, there opens 

sf one sees as it were by the wayside have | before him one of those wonderful prospects 

“ something strange, sand therefore interest-| of which we have already spoken. ° 
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From the Temple Bar. 
ADRIFT IN THE ANTARCTIC OCEAN. 
CHAPTER I. 


More than a quarter of a century ago two 
of H. M.’s ships, the Adventure and the Bea- 
gle,* sailed from England on a voyage to Pata- 
ronia and Tierra del Fuego, the object of the 

rds of the Admiralty who conceived the 
expedition being to obtain as full and complete 
a survey as possible of the rugged, bleak, in- 
hospitable coast of the southern extremity of 
the continent of South America — including 
the Straits of Magellan — from the forty-fifth 
degree of south latitude to Cape Horn. 

I was, at this period, in my eighteenth year, 
and a midshipman of the Beagle. 

We had been nearly two years engaged in 
the survey when we sailed from the western 
entrance of the Straits of Magellan to Hoste 
Island, one of the largest of the Tierra del 
Fuegan group, and only a short distance west- 
ward from Cape Horn. 

We had found the crujse dismal and dreary 
in the extreme, and the duties excessively ardu- 
ous and distressing ; and by this time I truly 
believe that, excepting the two captains, and 
the party of scientific men who had accompa- 
nied the expedition (whose ardour in the pur- 
suit of knowledge under difficulties led them to 
make light of hardships and dangers, in which 
the subordinates shared, without reaping any 
of the honours and profits that accrued there- 
from), there was not an officer or seaman on 
board either the Beagle or her consort who did 
not ardently long for the day when he would 
turn his back upon these inhospitable shores, 
and when the vessels’ prows would be directed 
towards England. ‘ 

It was in the month of June, the first month 
of winter in high southern latitudes, when the 
Beagle, followed by the Adventure, put into a 
narrow inlet on the coast of Hoste Island (be- 
fore mentioned) to refit and refresh their crews 
after a long creeping passage along the north- 
ern shore of the Straits of Magellan, during 
which the deep-sea-lead had been continuously 
at work, sounding almost every fathom’s length 
of the narrow intricate channel. 

‘ ‘Between the seasons, off the coast of Tierra 
del Fuego, there is little to choose. The days, 
of course, are much longer in the summer than 
in the winter, and the winter’s cold is intense ; 
but snow-storms and fogs are frequent even in 
the height of summer, and the summer gales of 
wind, though usually of shorter duration, are 
more Violent while they last than those of the 
winter season. Heavy rains, continuing for 
days together, are also frequent during the 
summer months; while the atmosphere of the 
winter is usually, except during the prevalence 
of the violent, long continuing snow-storms, 
remarkably bright and clear. The excessive 


* Commanded by the late Admiral, then Captain, 
Fitzroy. 
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cold of the winter months is therefore less dis- 
agreeable than are the frequent chilly blasts, 
the changeable weather, and the prevalent 
damp, foggy atmosphere of the summer, and 
we often took advantage of a long spell of fair 
winter weather to penetrate into the interior of 
the country on hunting or exploring expedi- 
tions. 

We had passed through a weary succession 
of snow-storms and tempests, when at length a 
term of fair, clear weather set in : and one day, 
towards the close of the aforesaid month of 
June, several hunting and exploring parties set 
out in different directions from the ships. 

Both vessels were well moored, and protected 
from the winds by lofty cliffs that, as they lay 
at anchor in the narrow inlet, appeared almost 
to encircle them, and as the crews greatly need- 
ed exercise, no more men were left on board 
the ships than it was thought were absolutely 
necessary, in case of the occurrence of any un- 
looked-for accident. 

Well wrapped up to guard against the cold, 
the officers and seamen, when they reached the 
shore, wandered away whithersoever they 
pleased, in parties of from twelve to twenty, 
each party being led by one or more officers. 

Darkness comes on at an early hour in the 
winter season at Tierra del Fuego, and early in 
the afternoon the party to which I had attached 
myself, which was led by the first lieutenant of 
the Beagle, and accompanied by the scientific 
gentlemen of the expedition, returned to the 
landing-place with the intention of putting off 
to the ship. The weather, however, was un- 
usually fair, and as there seemed ‘every prospect 
of its continuance, the officers of the party 
changed their minds before they stépped on 
board the pinnace that was waiting at the 
landing to take on board the shore-goers, and 
determined to remain on shore all night, as 
they had done on previous occasions, in order 
that they might be ready to start at daybreak 
next morning upon another inland excursion. 

Three wooden huts, covered with old sails, 
had been erected on shore for the convenience 
of the sailmakers, carpenters, and armourers of 
the ships, and for other purposes, and in these 
huts the officers and sailors slept on those occa- 
sions when they remained on shore. 

All the provisions, however, that our party 
had brought on shore had been consumed in 
the course of the day,/and, consequently, it was 
essential to procure a fresh supply for the night 
and morning from the ship. 

I, as I have observed, was a youngster at this 
period, and naturally enough was desirous to 
remain on shore with my superior officers, and 
enjoy the next day’s journey. I therefore 
volunteered to go off on board the ship in the 
pinnace with the sailors, and to return immedi- 
ately with a fresh supply of provision, and my 
offer was accepted. 

“ Don’t be sparing of the pror, M—,” 
said the lieutenant, after I had taken my seat 
in the stern-sheets of the pinnace. “ Tell the 
wardroom-steward to send plenty to eat, for the 
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walk and the frosty air have made me ravenously 
hungry, and I dare say the rest of the party are 
in a similar condition. Put akeg of water in 
the boat too, and above all don’t forget to bring 
ashore a case-bottle of rum.” 

“And, hark ye, M——,” shouted another of the 
party. “ Tell the steward to pack up a pile of 
blankets. Don’t forget, or we shall be frozen 
to death before morning.” 

“Ay, ay, sir,” I replied; and as soon as I 
reached the ship, I set the wardroom-steward 
and the cook to work to pack up a supply of 
ready cooked provision for the supper and break- 
fast and lunch the next day for half a dozen 
hungry people — not forgetting the keg of wa- 
ter, the two-quart bottle of rum, and a variety 
of small stores, feeling a special interest in the 
matter in the consciousness that I should have 
my share of the provender. 

These stores were placed in a boat that we 
termed the “ dingie,” a clumsy, narrow, wall- 
sided, deep-keeled boat, that would carry a 
large cargo for her size— some fifteen feet 
by two and a half; but that drew a great deal 
of water. We had picked up this skiff in the 
Straits of Magellan some six months before, 
and supposed it to have been lost from some 
American sealing-vessel that had met with bad 
weather in the Straits, and since it had been in 
our possession it had been employed in any odd 
job, such as bringing a load of sand or wood off 
from the shore. 

When all the provisions were on board, to- 
gether with a dozen double fearnought blankets, 
I called to one of the ship’s boys: 

“Bob,” said I, “come you into the dingie 
with me, and when these provisions and things 
are landed, you can scull her back to the ship. 
“ Not an oar in the boat as usual,”’ I went on. 
“ Bob, quick and look up a couple of oars. 
Look smart. It’s beginning to grow dark al- 
ready.” 

Most of the boats were still away from the 
ship, and Bob could only find one oar that was 
at all suited to the size of the dingie. ‘ Never 
mind,” I said, “come aboard. You must just 
scull the boat both ways, that’s all.” 

The lad obeyed, and handing me the single 
oar, he came into the boat. The oar was 
shipped over the stern, and Bob prepared to 
scull away, while I arranged the boat’s load so 
as to make the task easier for him, for he was 
but a slight boy of twelve years of age. 

I must here explait that to reach the landing- 
place on Hoste Island from the -inlet in which 
the ships lay at anchor, we had to pass between 
two rocky islets, and to double two points or 
capes of the island itself, so that when the first 
point was doubled, though the whole distance 
from the ships to the landing did not much ex- 
ceed a quarter of a mile, a boat was out of sight 
from either one or the other, and was, for a short 
distance, in the open sea, with probably no 

land between the island and the south pole. 
Strong surface, and under-currents also, were 
frequently met with along the coast and among 
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rection, though sometimes to the eastward and 
westward, and though these currents were usu- 
ally narrow, they sometimes ran with extraor- 
dinary velocity, rendering it a difficult matter 
to stem them in a boat. ‘ 

The old boatswain of the Beagle was loung- 
ing against the starboard bulwark as we shoved 
off from the ship’s side, and observing us, he 
called out : 

“ Take care, sir, and keep close in shore out 0’ 
the current when you double the p’int. It were 
runnin’ like a mill-race this mornin’ as I came 
off from the shore. You’d better take another 
hand aboard the dingie, for if you do get into 
the current, yeu’ll find it a hard matter to stem 
it wi’ascull. Besides that boy arn’tgot strength 
to scull agin it.”’ 

“ Pillook out, bo’sen,” I replied, ‘ I'll take 
the oar myself as soon as I’ve put these things 
to rights.” : 

The old man shook his head, and presently 
called out: 

‘** Keep your oar, sheerin’ well to port, boy, 
and keep her nose in to the land, or you’ll bring 
her right into the strength o’ the stream.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir,” cried Bob, giving his oar a 
sweep as directed, but too proud of having been 
selected to scull the boat to be willing to give 
up his place to one of the sailors. 

All went well until we rounded the first point, 
when I remarked that the lad was exerting all 
his small strength to breast the force of the cur- 
rent, and that the oar was bending even with 
his slight weight. 

“Take care, Bob,” I cried. ‘ Don’t lean so 
much over to port or you'll break the oar, or 
raise it from the rowlock, and fall overboard. 
There’s a knack in sculling a boat, man. Give 
me the oar, and go you and steady the things, 
and take precious good care you don’t break 
the case-bottle, or else — ” 

As I spoke I was crossing to the stern of the 
dingie to take the oar from the boy’s hands, 
and I had just set my foot in the stern-sheets, 
when I heard a sharp crack, and Bob was pitched 
violently against me, his head striking my chest ; 
the dingie lurched heavily over, and the boy 
and I barely saved ourselves from going over- 
board together. 

“The oar has snapped in two,” said Bob, as 
soon as he recovered his equilibrium. 

“ Yes,” I replied; “and we both came very 
near losing the number of our mess.” 

I was vexed ; but the full peril of our posi- 
tion did not strike me until, rising from my 
knees after replacing the stores that had been 
capsized by the lurch of the boat, Isaw to my 
consternation, that in the few moments that had 
elapsed since the accident, the current had 
borne us a considerable distance from the 
shore. 

“Good heaven!” I exclaimed, “ we have 
neither oar, mast, nor sail in the boat, and the 
current is bearing us southward at the rate of 
five knotsan hour. We’ve made a nice job o f 
it, boy. What is to be done?” 





the islands, generally running in a southerly di- 


As I have observed, darkness was coming on 
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apace. It would soon be night—the long 
dark, dismal night of an almost antarctic win- 
ter, and long before daylight would dawn 
again, if the current continued to set south- 
ward, as I had every reason to believe it would, 
with even increased velocity the further it was 
removed from the counteracting influences of 
the land, we should, I felt assured, be far be- 
yond the probability of human aid. 

I cast a long, anxious look through the fast- 
gathering gloom of night, towards the land. It 
was hardly discernible. Indeed, had I not 
known that land lay in that direction, I should 
have judged the dark outlines of the cliffs to 
have been a mass of dark clouds rising above 
the horizon. 

Hours, 1 was aware, might, and in all pro- 
bability would, elapse before our shipmates 
would entertain any suspicion that mishap had 
befallen us. The party on shore, to whom I 
was returning, would marvel at my delay, and 
as they felt their hunger increase, and shivered 
with the intense cold, would heap anathemas 
upon me and those who had detained me on 
board the ship; while those on board would be- 
lieve that we had safely reached the shore, and 
that the dingie and the boy Bob had been de- 
tained on shore by the lieutenant. It might be 
noon of the next day before our loss would be 
known, and where should we be by that time ? 

These thoughts flashed through my mind in 
a moment. ‘Ihe poor lad to whom I had 
spoken had made no reply, but sat crouched 
down in the stern-sheets of the boat, blowing 
the tips of his fingers, and drawing his breath 
through his teeth, and shivering with cold and 
fright. 

“‘ We shall have darkness upon us directly,” 
I went on, as I took up the two pieces of the 
oar which, by snapping asunder, had brought 
us to our present position. 

“ Why, Bob,” I said angrily, as I examined 
the break, “ this oar had an old split in it. No 
wonder it broke! You ought to have had 
more sense than to hand me such an oar as 
this.” 

“Tt was the only one I could see, sir,” re- 
plied the boy, in a whimpering tone of voice. 
“IT didn’t know that it was split, and you told 
me to make haste into the boat, and not to 
look for another.” 

““ Well, well,” I said, “ finding fault is of no 
use. The fault was mine as much as it was 
yours. But what we are to do, Bob, Z don’t 
know.” 

“Perhaps, sir,” suggested the boy, “we 
might manage to paddle the boat with the two 
pieces. We arn’t far from the shore.” 

“ Paddle this heavy boat with two pieces of 
stick against such a current as is now run- 
ning!” Iexclaimed. “No, Bob. I ought.to 
have taken the bo’sen’s advice, and taken an- 
other hand and a couple of oars on board. Our 
only chance now is that they will miss us on 
board the ship or on shore, and send the boats 
in search of us before it is too late.” 

I cast a keen glance aloft and around me, 





and especially in the direction of the land as I 
spoke, and this faint hope died within me. 

The faint outlines of the cliffs were no 
longer visible. A few stars had made their 
appearance in the sky, but vast spaces in the 
heavens were in utter darkness. Night had 
set in, fortunately for us, calm and still; but 
around us was stretched a wide expanse of 
ocean, smooth as a sheet of ice, and as bleak 
and dreary to look upon. The water seemed 
so black that we might have been drifting 
through a sea of ink, for, unless on rare oc- 
casions, the phosphorescent glow that illumines 
the waters of the ocean within the tropics is 
absent from the seas of high latitudes, while 
the night-sky of the southern hemisphere, 
though it displays many brilliant constellations, 
is not, like that of the northern hemisphere, 
studded over its vast canopy with glittering 
stars. 

I knew that as midnight drew near, the 
glorious Southern Cross, and other brilliant 
constellations, would illumine the heavens ; 
but this knowledge afforded me no relief; for 
when they appeared to mark the course of time 
we should be so much further distant from any 
hope of succour, and I almost gave myself over 
to despair. 

Presently, however, I began to feel the effects 
of the intense cold, and this feeling served to 
rouse me from the state of torpor into which I 
had sunk. 

I drew one of the thick blankets that had 
fortunately been placed in the dingie about m 
shoulders, and thus awakened from my selfis 
apathy, I bethought me of my youthful com- 
panion in misfortune. “Bob!” I called aloud, 
and my voice sounded strange in my ears amid 
the awful silence of the vast ocean solitude ; 
but there came no response to my call. 
“Bob!” I repeated, with the whole strength 
of my lungs. Still no response, save a faint 
jibing echo, that seemed to come from a far 
distance ; but that was probably the creation 
of my excited fancy. A terrible fear took 
possession of me, lest the boy had, unseen and 
unheard by me in my craven stupor, fallen 
overboard amid the pitchy darkness. ; 

I could not see the length of the boat around 
me, for besides the darkness of the night, a 
mist of icy coldness, that seemed to penetrate 
to the very marrow of my bones, had settled 
upon the water since sunset, to the height of 
four or five feet, above which the atmosphere 
was perfectly clear. 

I rose up from the position in which I had 
crouched down in the bow of the boat, and 
crept cautiously along, holding on to the gun- 
wale with my almost numbed fingers, towards 
the stern-sheets, where I had last seen the boy 
seated. 

There I stopped, and hesitated. 

I listened with something of the intense 
feelings of mingled hope and dread with which 
we bend over the deathbed of some dearly 
loved one, in whom all our earthly hopes and 
affections have been centred, whose spirit has 
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just departed from its frail earthly tenement 
for ever, yet in whom we would fain persuade 
ourselves that the breath of life still lingers. 

Not the faintest breath was audible amid the 
profound, unnatural stillness of air and water. 

At length, with a feeling of desperation, I 
stretched forth my hand, dreading to find the 
stern-sheets vacant. 

My fingers came in contact with the boy’s 


face. 

“Thank God!” I exclaimed aloud, “ he is 
still here.” 

Then again my fears overpowered me. 

“What horror,” I thought, “if the boy be 
dead! Bob! Bob!” I cried, bending over 
him until my lips were close to his ear. “ For 
heaven’s sake speak, boy! Why — what ails 
you? What is the matter, Bob?” 

Still there came no response. The boy lay 
perfectly motionless. I could not see his face, 
even when I bent closely over him; but I 
trembled with fear and horror as I thought 
that perhaps I was bending over a corpse. 

I unloosed the comforter round his neck, 
though my numbed fingers could scarcely per- 
form the office, and thrust my hand beneath 
the bosom of his flannel shirt. Thank Heaven ! 
his breast was warm, and I could feel his heart 
beat, though never so faintly. 

He had sunk beneath the combined effects of 
cold and fright. 

Forgetting my troubles for the moment, I 
chafed his hands between my own, and thus 
restored the circulation to my own numbed 
fingers ; still calling him by name the while, 
and urging him to reply. 

At length he stirred, and murmured some- 
thing as if in sleep, and leaving him for a few 
moments, I crept forward, and brought back 
the case-bottle, and poured a teaspoonful of the 
spirits down his throat, and poured a few drops 
into the palm of my hand, and rubbed his fore- 
head with it. : 

Gradually he came to himself, though at first 
he appeared to be bewildered, as if he had 
woke up suddenly from a dream, and could 
not remember where he was. 

Then I spoke hopefully to him, though, 
Heaven knows, J had little hope; and assured 
him that help would come to us with the re- 
turn of daylight. 

Thus I afforded him comfort; but he begged 
me to seat myself in the stern-sheets by his 
side, and not to leave him again. 

I therefore made a snug warm bed with some 
of the blankets, and then, seated close togeth- 
er, we drew three or four double blankets 
about us, covering our heads, and only leaving 
a small breathing space open ; and thus effect- 
ually shrouded ourselves from the bitter, pier- 
——. 

e then talked of the chances of rescue by 
some passing ship, if the search which we 
knew our shipmates would make after us when 
our absenee was discovered should prove of no 
avail; and as we thus chatted together, we be- 
gan to feel hungry, and I dragged one of the 
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hampers of provisions into the stern-sheets, 
and we'both made a hearty meal, and washed 
it down with a wineglassful of spirits each. 

This cheered us somewhat, and even I be- 
gan to feel hope revive within my bosom. I 
thought how much worse our position would 
have been if we had had no provisions, and no 
covering on board to shelter us from the in- 
tense cold. 

“We have food enough to last us a week, 
or more, with care, Bob,” I said, “and surely 
before that time help will come.” 

Still, even as I spoke, the thought came to 
me — “ What if the wind and sea should rise ? 
This calm is deceitful. A continuation of this 
fair weather at this season, in these high lati- 
tudes, cannot be expected ; a breeze may sprin, 
up at any moment, and: our frail skiff woul 
not live five minutes in the sea that would im- 
mediately rise.” 

However, I kept these thoughts to myself. 

“ Weare still, and shall be for a day or two, 
even if the current continue to carry us rapidly 
southward, in the track of outward or home- 
ward bound vessels from the Spanish American 
ports, or of homeward bound ships from Aus- 
tralia,” I went on to say, aloud, addressing 
myself to Bob. “Some of these vessels 
to ‘sight’ the Horn ; others keep a far souther- 
ly course. But I wish with all my heart we 
could get clear of the current. It may be but 
a mile or two — perhaps less than a mile, in 
breadth, and it is a terrible thing to be borne 
thus helplessly onward, until we may be car- 
ried beyond the possibility of human aid.” 

“What land should we reach were we to 
continue to drift southward ¢”’ said Bob. 

“ What land, boy ?”’ I replied. “ None upon 
} which we could exist. Perhaps we should not 
reach any land whatever. We might drift on 
and on, until we grounded upon some of the 
immense fields of ice that extend northwards 
from the South pole. It is hardly yet known 
whether land exists near the South pole, or 
whether extensive fields of eternal ice stretch 
far to the northward in that desolate region. 
There are a few small rocky islets to the south- 
ward ; but the only islands of any extent are 
the South Shetlands, and they lie to the east- 
ward of the course of this current.” 

“Tt is a pity that we cannot show a signal- 
light,” said the boy; “some strange vessel might 
pass us by amid this darkness, or even our own 
ship, or some of the boats might come in 
search of us, and not be able to see us: even if 
we saw their lights, we could not make our pres- 
ence known to them.” 

“T have thought of that, Bob,” I replied. 
“ The gun-room steward passed some candles, 
and a tinder-box and matches, into the boat — 
how I wish I had thought to put a lantern on 
board — but if we strike a light, we have no 
means to keep one burning. However, we will 
try. There is nothing like trying.” 

A few moments sufficed to grope for the tin- 
der-box and matches and candles (lucifers were 
not in common use at the time in which I 
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write), and to strike a light. We then lit a 
candle; but though there was not, apparently, 
a breath of air stirring, there was sufficient 
motion of the atmosphere to prevent a candle 
from burning. The flame flickered for a few 
moments, and then went out, though, if it had 
continued to burn, the fog would have rendered 
the light invisible at the distance of twenty 
yards. 

I took the opportunity, however, to look at 
my watch, and wind it up. The hour was 
twenty minutes past eight. The day, I knew, 
‘would not begin to dawn until past nine o’clock 
in the morning. We had still more than twelve 
hours of darkness to pass through. 

“It is useless, Bob,” I said, sadly ; ‘ we can- 
not help ourselves, and must put our sole trust 
in Providence. We have yet a long, weary 
night before us. The best thing you can do is 
to coil yourself up in the blankets, and try to 
sleep through it.” 

“ And you ?”’ said the boy. 

“I will keep such watch as I can in this worse 
than Egyptian darkness. By and by, the 
Southern Cross will make its appearance, and 
the moon likewise ; it is near its full. I don’t 
feel inclined for sleep now. Should I feel drowsy 
towards morning, I will wake you to keep watch ; 
we must not both sleep at the same time.” 

In a few minutes the boy’s regular, long- 
drawn breathing assured me that he had sunk 
into a peaceful slumber, and, forgetful of his 
troubles, was perhaps dreaming of his far-dis- 
tant English home. 

I cast an anxious look through the fog; but 
all around me was dark, dismal, and impenetra- 
ble; and then re-arranging the blankets, so as 
to shield us both from the cold, which grew 
more and more intense as the night advanced, I 
lay back in the stern-sheets, looking up through 
the opening I had left in the blankets, into the 
black, sparsely illuminated night-sky of the 
southern hemisphere. 

Lying thus, I thought over our desolate con- 
dition, and then thought again how much worse 
off we should have been had we been cast adrift 
without food, or the means of shielding our- 
selves from the bitter cold. I calculated men- 
tally how long the provisions on board the boat 
would last. Ten days, I thought, at least, with 
care and economy, and long before that period 
elapsed we would be rescued, or we must perish, 
for the fair weather could not last much Rasen. 
Then I calculated our chances of rescue, and 
satisfied myself that succour must come speedily, 
or not at all, for we should, in the course of a 
day or two, drift too far south to be within the 
reach df human aid. I knew that when our 
absence was discovered our shipmates would 
search for us, and exhaust every means before 
they would give us up a’ lost: but the proba- 
bility was, that they would suppose that we had 
drifted ashore on some one of the numerous 
reefs that line the coast, and surround the islands 
of Tierra del Fuego, and that while they were 
thus delayed, we should drift far beyond the 
hope of rescue. My hopes rather rested upon 
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our chance of being picked up by some Peru- 
vian or Chilian trader, or by some homeward- 
bound Australian: but amidst all these hopes 
there was the constant dread of the return of 
bad weather, which would consign: us to instant 
destruction. 

While thus one sad gloomy thought after 
another was crowding itself upon my mind, I 
had closed my eyes, only opening them at inter- 
vals to cast an anxious glance through the dark- 
ness around me. 

Gradually several constellations, heretofore 
invisible, appeared in the dark sky above me. 
Among the rest, the glorious Southern Cross 
began to unfold itself, assuring me that midnight 
was at hand. 

My youthful companion had been asleep for 
several hours, and I began to feel drowsy. Still, 
I did not like the idea of rousing him from his 
peaceful slumber, and I strove to shake off my 
drowsiness, and keep myself awake by gazing 
0 the bright emblem of the Christian faith, 
which seemed to my fancy to be thus set in the 
dark firmament as a beacon of hope to seamen 
wandering over the trackless ocean in these 
dreary, high southern latitudes ; and as the cross 
gradually assumed its perfect form and shone 
forth resplendent in its glorious beauty, lighting 
up the dark space by which it was surrounded, 
I took its promise of hope to myself, and gazed 
upon it with a feeling of trustfulness in God’s 
providence to which I had hither# been a 
stranger, until, at length — my eyelids weighed 
down with anxious weary watching — I uncon- 
sciously sunk into a profound and peaceful 
slumber beneath its bright refulgence. 


CHAPTER II. 


I woke with a start from my profound sleep, 
with my limbs sorely cramped owing to the 
position in which I had been lying. My first 
thought was that I was in my cot on board ship, 
and that it was already broad daylight. Ina 
few moments, however, I became aware of the 
sad reality of my position, and discovered that 
what I had imagined to be the light of day was 
but the mild refulgence of the nearly full moon. 

A marvellous change had come over the vast 
ocean solitude. The fog had passed away ; 
the lately dark dismal waters glittered with a 
pale silvery light, and I could distinctly discern 
the wide circle of the horizon around me. The 
moon must have risen very soon after I fell 
asleep, for it was already high up in the hea- 
vens, and when I looked at my watch by its 
light, I perceived that it was aly three o’clock. 
I blamed myself for having given way to sleep, 
for during the time that had elapsed since the 
moon had risen and the fog had dispersed, it 
was possible that a ship might have passed 
within sight, although, when I sat up in the 
stern-sheets, and drawing a blanket over my 
shoulders — gazed anxiously around — not a 
solitary object was visible upon the wide waste 
of waters. The solitude seemed more awful 
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now than. when the water had been shrouded in 
the pall of fog and darkness. The air was as 
stills the sea as calm, as when I had closed my 
heavy eyelids three hours before. Many of the 
constellations set in the dark vault of the hea- 
vens above me had paled in the brighter moon- 
light ; and the glorious Southern Cross, beneath 
whose fancied guardianship I had trustingly and 
too carelessly composed myself to sleep, had 
faded and changed its form, and was already 
dipping towards the horizon. 

So perfectly still was the water, to all appear- 
ance, that it struck me that the boat had hap- 
pily passed beyond the influence of the southerly 
current. 

To satisfy myself on this point, I tried an 
experiment. Iron thole-pins were stuck in the 
gunwale of the boat in the place of rowlocks, 
and having cut two small splinters from one of 
the pieces of broken oar, I drew one of these 
pins, and with a long piece of twine fastened 
it to one of the splinters, in such a manner that 
it would sink to the depth of two or three fath- 
oms, and far beneath the influence of the cur- 
rent, while the piece of wood to which it was 
attached was only just sufficiently large to bear 
its weight. J then threw the two splinters over- 
board together, and anxiously watched the result 
of my experiment. 

Alas for my too sanguine hopes! The light 
splinter floated with the boat, while the one that 
was laden with the iron thole-pins remained 
apparently stationary. So swift was the cur- 
rent that the laden chip was lost to sight in a 
few moments, yet though it was sunk by the 
iron weight so deep that it floated almost under 
water, I could perceive that it tugged so hard 
at the string as to draw it far out of a perpen- 
dicular line. 

I was convinced that the current was run- 
ning with greater velocity the farther south we 
drifted, and again a feeling of utter despon- 
dency came over me ; for, at the rate we were 
driftifig, every hour rendered our rescue less 
probable, and even if the weather still continued 
fair (which was very improbable), unless we 
were rescued before our provisions were con- 
sumed, a lingering death from starvation must 
be our ultimate fate, and that before a fortnight 
had elapsed, at the latest. 

My thoughts turned upon my youthful com- 
panion. 

Poor child —for he was little more than a 
child—he was still soundly sleeping, and 
breathing as gently as an intant in its cradle. 

L lightly lifted the blanket from his face and 
gazed upon his boyish features, the expression 
of which, softened by the moonlight, was almost 
infantile. He was lying on his side, his cheek 
resting upon one hand, and lightly as I had 
raised the blanket, he felt the movement, and a 
smile parted his lips. He was dreaming some 
pleasant dream ; of home, probably, for he had 
made his first voyage to sea on board the Bea- 
gle, on the presentoccasion. Poor lad! It was 
likely also to prove his last voyage. I had heard 
something of bis story, for he was the youngest 
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boy on board the ship, and somewhat of a fa- 
vourite with the officers. 

He had been delicately nurtured, and had re- 
ceived a better education than generally falls to 
the lot of ship-boys, for his mother was the 
widow of a surgeon, who had died suddenly, 
leaving her and a large family of children in 
sadly impoverished circumstances. 

Bob was the eldest boy; but one midnight 
watch at sea, when I had encouraged him to 
speak of his home and friends, he had informed me 
that he had a sister, nearly seventeen years old, 
of whom he appeared to be very fond and proud. 
Greatly against his mother’s and sister’s wishes, 
he had accepted the offer of a gentleman who 
had known his father, and who interested him- 
self in his family, to fit him out as a ship-bo 
on board a man-of-war. ‘ But then,” he said, 
“my mother has four children, younger than I, 
to provide for, and she and my sister had been 
unused to, labour for their living, so I thought 
it best to say yes to the offer. Besides,” he 
added, ‘‘I really did wish to see foreign coun- 
tries, and all the wonders of the ocean.” 

He had more than once spoken to me of the 
pleasure he looked forward to of again meeting 
his mother and sister, and his little brothers, 
and relating to them the marvels he had wit- 
nessed. 

How little likelihood there now appeared that 
these fond anticipations would be realized ! 

As I gazed upon his flushed boyish face, and 
marked the happy smile that parted his lips, 
the thought struck me that the light touch of 
my fingers asI raised the blanket, had conjured 
up some childish recollection in his dream, and 
that he fancied that his mother or his sister 
were standing at his bedside in the old house at 
home, and had raised the coverlid to bestow 
upon him some gentle loving caress. Softly I 
covered his face again from the cold air, for I 
thought he would, all to soon, awake from his 
happy dream to the reality of his position. 

But the glance I had cast upon the sleeping 
boy, and the thoughts that had meanwhile oc- 
cupied my mind, did.me good service. I re- 
covered my hopefulness and courage, for I felt 
that it behooved me to uphold and encourage the 
youthful companion of my perilous solitude, 
who was but a ship-boy of twelve years old, 
while I was in my nineteenth year, and an of- 
ficer. 

In stirring about I had shaken the thick dou- 
ble-quilted blanket from my shoulders, and I now 
felt how keenly piercing was the cold. It seemed 
as if an icebolt had been shot through me, and 
casting one more wistful anxious look across 
the watery waste by which I was surrounded, I 
wrapped myself up and again laid back in the 
stern-sheets of the boat. 

Again I felt sleep creeping over me, but I 
strove to resist its influence, for I feared to slee 
without leaving a watch in the buat, and I ha 
not the licart yet to rouse the boy from his 
peaceful slumber. I thought I would try to 
keep awake until day dawned, when Bob could 
keep a look-out while I slept. 
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However, it was some time before my body 
recovered its natural warmth after the brief ex- 
posure to the antarctic frost, and the intense 
eold had « soporific effect upon me. I was fall- 
ing off into a sound sleep despite my watchful- 
ness, when I was aroused by a rushing sound, 
as if a furious gust of wind had swept by. 

“ The gale is upon us!”’ I exclaimed, start- 
ing up in terror, and throwing the blanket cov- 
erings aside, heedless of the piercing cold. 

But when I looked around me, the air and 
water were as still and calm as they had been 
when I composed myself to rest. 

“T could not have been dreaming,” I thought 
to myself, looking about me in amazement. 
**T had but a few moments lain me down, and 
was not asleep.” 

A strange feeling of superstition was creep- 
ing over me. I fancied that the noise must have 
had a supernatural origin, and hardly dared to 
raise my eyes lest 9 | should rest upon some- 
thing horrible, when [ again heard the rushing 
sound, and looking over the stern of the boat 
I saw that a large sperm-whale had come to 
the surface to breathe. Thrice the huge mon- 
ster raised his black arched back out of the sea, 
and each time he spouted a vast jet of water 
high into the air. Then darting forward with 
almost incredible velocity for a mile or more, 
he raised himself perpendicularly until half his 
length was out of the water, when he fell with 
a tremendous plash, and diving down, disap- 
peared from my sight. 

Often before had I seen and heard these huge 
monsters of the deep ; but never before had the 
sight or sound impressed me with such a strange 
sensation of awe. Heard in that dreary ocean 
solitude, amid the solemn silence of nature, the 
jets of water that he spouted aloft sounded, as 
they swept through the air, like the long-drawn 
sighs of some giant Titan, bemoaning the sad 
fate that compelled him to wander alone amidst 
the desolation of a ruined world. 

‘Strange and foolish as it may appear to the 
readers of this narrative, such was the fancy 
that my excited imagination conjured up, when- 
ever (and we saw several of them before we 
were rescued from our peril) these huge crea- 
tures — generally in the gloom of twilight or 
the darkness of night — rose to the surface to 
breathe. ’ 

The appearance of this creature also gave rise 
o another fear, and increased the peril of our 
position. : 

“What,” I thought, “if he had risen from 
beneath the boat, or in such close proximity to 
it.as to render his presence dangerous — per- 
haps fatal.” 

rm whales differ materially from the 
milder-tempered, or more cowardly white whales 
of the northern polar seas, and it is no uncom- 
mon occurrence for them to be seized with fren- 
zy, and to rush open-mouthed upon a whale- 
boat’s crew, and crush both boat and men be- 
tween their powerful and enormous one 

Amidst all this noise that had alarmed me, 

"my youthful companion in misfortune still slept 
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soundly ; and I again stretched myself by his 
side, and whether from the effects of the rea 
or from sheer weariness, despite the perils to 
which I felt we were momentarily exposed, and 
despite my resolution to keep awake, I also was 
= buried in a profound and dreamless slum- 
r. 
When again I awoke the sun had risen to a 
considerable height above the horizon, and the 
atmosphere, though somewhat hazy, was as 
still, the sky as clear and bright, and the sea as 
calm and smooth, as they had been for several 
ast. 
ob was sitting up in the stern-sheets, 
wrapped up in blankets from head to foot, like - 
a mummy. 
He told me that he had been awake a long 
time — two or three hours — and was very 


hungry. 
T looked at my watch, and saw that it was 
a eleven o’clock. 

“Why did not you wake me sooner, Bob?” 
I asked. 

“ I didn’t like, sir,” replied the boy. ‘ You 
were so sound asleep, and I thought, perhaps, 
= been keeping watch through the long 
night.” 

es Perhaps ’twas as well,” said I. ‘“ But you 
did right, Bob, not to help yourself to food un- 
til I was awake. We must be careful, my boy, 
and share and share alike while the prog lasts, 
and then— No matter! I hope long before 
our stores are all consumed we shall be rescued, 
either by our shipmates, or by the crew of some 
passing vessel. I suppose you have seen noth- 
ing — no signs of a sail?” 

“ Nothing at all, sir,” replied Bob. 

“ Castaway sailors, Bob, as we may consider 
ourselves,” 1 went on, in as cheerful a tone as 
I could assume, while I opened the hamper of 
provisions that I had dragged into the stern- 
sheets on the previous evening, “don’t often 
find themselves so well provided with food as 
we are.” 

I had thrown the blanket from my shoulders 
while unfastening the hamper, and as I felt the 
keen frost pierce through me like a knife, I 
could not repress a shudder. 

“It is ve—ry—cold,” said Bob, drawing 
his breath through his clinched teeth, and shud- 
dering in sympathy. 

“Surely,” said L ‘you don’t feel cold with 
all those blankets wrapped about you ? ” 

“No, sir,”’ replied the boy, “ but—I seem to 
feel iv; because, I suppose, I know how terri- 
bly cold it really is.” 

“ Then think what we. should have suffered 
had we had neither food nor covering in the 
boat, Bob, and be thankful.” 

I must explain that we had two hampers of 
provisions in the boat ; besides a large keg of 
water, and the case-bottle which contained 
nearly two quarts of rum. 

The provisions consisted of a boiled ham, 
scarcely cut into; a large piece of boiled salt 
beef; half a dozen tins of preserved meats and 
vegetables ; a kippered salmon ; a tin of essence 
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of coffee ; another of essence of chocolate, and 
one of preserved milk ; foyr or five pounds of 
viscuit ; butter, cheese, sugar, a couple of lem- 
ons, besides a variety of minorarticles. It had 
been expected that a large party of the officers 
of both vessels would assemble to spend the 
evening in jollity, and pass the night in the 
* hut, and I had put on board the dingie an am- 
‘aes supply of provender for supper, and for 

reakfast and luncheon on the following day ; 
besides the materials for a large bowl of punch, 
and sundry small stores that I had thought of 
of my own accord, for I expected to share in 
the festivities of the occasion, though little in- 
deed did I suspect to what a use the provision 
would really be put. 

My object was to prove myself a good caterer 
for the mess. Had I foreseen what was to hap- 
pen, the dingie would have been still more 
abundantly supplied. 

Then, besides the provisions, there were no 
less than twelve thick double-blankets on board 
— manufactured especially for service in the 
antarctic regions ; and also a supply of plates, 
knives and forks, glasses, &c. &c. sufficient to 
serve a party of eight or ten persons. Thus, 
80 long as the weather continued fair, we had 
nothing to fear for a week or eight days at 
least. 

True, some of the provisions, such as the 
coffee and chocolate, were comparatively use- 
less to us, in consequence of the lack of a fire 
to cook or warm them; still, if it came to the 
push, even these might be eaten as they were, 
and would, in their condensed form, afford con- 
siderable nutriment. Wah. 

“Now, Bob, my boy,” said I, after I had 
opened the hamper, and we, between us, had 
improvised a sort of tent, by raising an awning 
of blankets, supported by the two pieces of 
broken oar, over the stern-sheets of the boat, 
“now, Bob, I’ve been thinking that we ought 
to portion out our stores to last us ten days. 
We ean manage that without putting ourselves 
on very short commons, and if we are not res- 
cued before that, why it — but what am I talk- 
ing about ?”” I went on with assumed cheerful- 
ness, as I marked the boy’s frightened look — 
“of course we shall be rescued long before the 
ten days are expired — only, d’ye see, Bob, it’s 
always well to be provided for the worst, even 
when we are confident that there is no occasion 
for so much caution. You see, whatever pro- 
visions may be left when we are picked up, will 
not come amiss to the fellows who rescue us, 
especially if, as is very likely, they have been 
long at sea, living on ‘salt horse,’ and weevilly 
biseuit. - But you and I will share and share 
alike till the — that is — till we are picked up.” 

Poor Bob replied with a trembling voice, that 
he was very willing to submit to any arrange- 
ments I might propose. : 

Then I carved a fair quantity of ham, and as 
we ate the ham with a biscuit apiece, and I 
mixed some of the essence of coffee with cold 
water and sugar, we found the beverage b 
nO means unpalatable, and then we finished off 
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with a wineglassful of rum each. We both ate 
as much as we chose on this occasion, because 
I thought it advisable that our first regular 
meal on board the boat should be an ample one ; 
and as we were both young, and both very hun- 
gry, and possessed of good appetites, the ham 
suffered considerably. 

However, we both felt warmer and in much 
better spirits, in fact almost cheerful, by the 
time we had finished our meal; and when I 
had repacked the hamper, and stowed away the 
case-bottle in the stern-locker of the dingie, we 
drew our blankets close about us, and sitting 
up beneath the awning, began to talk about 


‘ourselves and our shipmates, and the position — 


in which we found ourselves. 

“It is now past mid-day, Bob,” said I, Wok- 
ing at my watch ; “ about this time the boats 
will be going ashore from the ships, and our 
shipmates will make the discovery that we and 
the dingie are missing. Until now, it is very 
— that while those on board the ships 

ave supposed us to be on shore, those who 
have been on shore all night will have supposed 
that we were on board the ship: ‘They would 
suspect nothing amiss, because, though the 
party on shore would wonder why I did not re- 
turn, they would have no means by which they 
could ascertain the reason. They would think, 
most likely, that I had forgotten to bring on 
shore the provisions for which I was despatched. 
What a rage G—— (the first lieutenant) must 
have been in last night; aud old D (the 
surgeon). Faacy old D—, left ‘all night in 
the dark, and bitter cold, half mad with hun- 
ger and vexation !” 

Our surgeon was something of a gourmand, 
and extremely nervous and fidgety, and I 
laughed aloud as I fancied him stamping about 
the hut, roaring with vexation and hunger, and 
heaping all manner of strange epithets and 
anathemas upon my unlucky head. And Bob, 
his spirits cheered by his hearty breakfast, and 
the glass of rum he had drunk, laughed with 
me at the idea of the doctor’s vexation, 

Presently the boy inquired what distance I 
thought we were from the land. 

“Itis hard to say, Bob,” Ireplied. “If this 
confounded current has been setting us south- - 
ward at the rate of four knots an hour, as I 
suspect — perhaps more — we can't be less than 
sixty miles from Hoste Island, and full forty 
miles south of Cape Horn.” 

“ And what is the greatest distance south- 
ward at which ships generally double the 
Cape 2 ” 

“ You ask me more than I can answer, Bob,” 
I replied. ‘Some ships hug the land, and 
sight the Cape; others, I have heard, keep 
away far to the southward, perhaps even a hun- 
dred miles.” 

Though I thus replied, I really doubted’ 
whether we had not already drifted to the fur- 
thest southern limit that navigators allow them- 
selves when doubling the Horn. Most com- 
manders of ships, I was well aware, endeavoured 
to sight the Cape at not more than eight or ten 
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miles distant. But though I did not wish to 
blight the poor boy’s hopes of rescue, I thought 
that it was advisable that he should be made 
aware of the peril of our position. 

“Bob,” I went on, after a pause, during 
which we had both remained silent and thought- 
ful, “ if we do not soon get clear of the influ- 
ence of this current, Heaven help us! Another 
twenty-four hours’ drift will carry us far to the 
southward of the ordinary track of either out- 
ward or homeward bound vessels ; if, indeed, 
before that time shall elapse, this unusually fine 
weather does not break up; and a gale come on 
which would soon swamp our boat in the sea 
that would immediately arise.” 

“But there are islands to the southward. 
a might drift upon one of them,” said the 


y. 

“« Then, still Heaven help us!” I replied. 
“We could no more exist upon one of the bar- 
ren, rocky islets of the Antarctic Ocean than we 
could upon the vast ice-fields that stretch north- 
ward from the South Pole. We should perish 
with cold and starvation. But we shall be 
rescued, boy. We must hope and trust and 
pray that Providence will send us help. Some 
whale-ship or sealer from the South Shetland 
Islands may come across our track: or, per- 
haps, our own shipmates will judge that we 
have been carried away by a southerly current, 
and either the Beagle or the Adventure will 
come in search of us. At all events, we must 
be hopeful to the last, and we must strive to 
be as cheerful as we may for each other’s sakes. 
And now, let us henceforward keep our sad 
thoughts to ourselves. Let us converse with 
each other, at least until all hope fail us, as if 
we were confident of rescue. Depend upon it, 
we shall both be the better for so doing.” 

Bob made no reply, but from that moment, 
I never, during the many long, weary days we 
remained in the boat together, heard a word of 
complaint from his lips. 

The day passed wearily away, and again the 
long, dark antarctic winter night came on, and 
still—it was something marvellous — there 
was no change in the weather. 

We kept a sharp look-out from beneath our 
blanket-awning, during the few hours of day- 
light for a vessel, or the appearance of anything 
that might afford a prospect of rescue; but 
nothing had been seen. Not even a solitary 
albatross, or Cape pigeon (birds so frequently 
seen in high southern latitudes), had winged 
its rapid flight through the still air. Not a sin- 
gle fish appeared near the surface of the water, 
or broke the solemn silence of nature by spring- 
ing — in wanton sportiveness, or to escape its 
numerous enemies, ever on the watch for prey 
— into the air, and falling back, with a plash, 
into its native element. 

There was, to my fancy, something ominous 
in this‘ strange stillness, coupled with the — 
happily for us— unusual and long-continued 
serenity of the weather. 

People who live constantly in the neighbour- 
hood of burning mountains, as do the inhabi- 
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tants of the valleys of the Andes, and who are 
accustomed to hear the rumbling of the impris- 
oned lava, and to witness almost daily the 

harmless flames belch forth from the craters of 
the volcanos, are said to live in anxious watch- 

fulness and dread when a long time has elapsed, 
and these customary harmless manifestations: 
have neither been heard nor seen, and when the 

eagles and the condors so frequently seen float- 
ing, as it were, upon the wing high above the 
mountain peaks, on the look out for prey, be- 
take themselves to their inaccessible eyries ; for 
well they know, from past experience, that if 
the pent-up boiling lava cannot find the accus- 
tomed vents for its surplus energies, the time 
will come, and may come at any moment, sud- 
denly — and when the signs of its coming are 

least apparent — when it will burst forth with 
irresistible and overwhelming force and fury, 

and wrap the mountains in fire and flame, and 

devastate the wide country round. 

Thus, in our case, I would rather have seen 
the waters of the ocean disturbed by the wind, 
even though it had cost us anxious care and 
toil to keep our frail skiff afloat, than have wit- 
nessed the long continuance of this treacherous 
calm, so unnatural and out of place and season. 
It appeared to me that the fowls of the air and 
the fishes of the sea instinctively dreaded the 
near approach of a storm of unusual violence, 
and that the former, like the eagles and condors 
of the Andes when some dread convulsion of 
nature was at hand, awaited its coming in their 
eyries among the rugged cliffs of Tierra del 
Fuego, while the latter sought refuge from the 
coming fury of the tempest in the dark unfath- 
omable depths of the ocean. 

I had resolved, when on the previous night I 
had fallen asleep despite my earnest endeavours 
to keep awake, that a strict watch should be 
kept night and day, and although my compan- 
ion was but a very young lad to whom to trust 
such an onerous duty, when I now spoke of the 
absolute necessity of keeping a sharp look-out, 
he willingly and eagerly promised to divide the 
watch with me. 

I arranged, therefore, that he should sleep as 
soon as he felt inclined after nightfall, until 
nine o’clock, P.m., when he should keep watch 
till midnight. At midnight he was to wake 
me, and I was again to keep watch until five, 
a.M., after which he might sleep, if he chose, 
until daybreak at half-past nine o’clock, at 
which hour we were to breakfast. 

At one o’clock, p.m., we were to dine, and at 
five, P.M., to partake of our a 

One thing remarkable in both of us was the 
length of time that appeared to have passed 
away since we had gone adrift. We had as yet 
passed but a night and _ in the boat, yet it 
seemed to us that weeks had already elapsed 
since we had mingled with our shipmates. 

The night-watch was duly set, and poor little 
Bob performed his duty nobly. I woke several 
times during his watch, for i could not sleep 
easily this second night ; my lower limbs were 
cramped with keeping them so long in one 
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pee. and my mind was sorely troubled ; 
ut though I did not let him perceive that I 
was awake, I always found him on the alert, 
sitting up in the stern-sheets, and peering in- 
tently around him, while he held a blanket over 
his head to protect himself as much as possible 
from the cold. As on the previous night, it 
was pitchy dark until the moon rose, of course, 
at © somewhat later hour than on the previous 
morning; but nothing occurred either to add 
to our anxiety or to afford us a hope of rescue, 
and again the day broke calm and unclouded 
as before. 

Towards daybreak, however, there had been 
a great increase in the already intense cold. 
We were scarcely able to retain the animal 
warmth within us, although we almost smoth- 
ered ourselves with blankets, and neither of us 
were able to sleep. Moreover, though the sur- 
face of the sea continued smooth, there was a 
heavy rolling swell, as if from a strong gale 
blowing from the northward, which gave rise 
to a fear lest it should reach us, and prove our 
destruction. 

When, however, daylight dawned, we dis- 
covered the cause of the decreased temperature 
of the atmosphere, though the rolling swell, 
which rather increased than diminished until 
mid-day, when it gradually disappeared, remain- 
ed a mystery to us until long afterwards, when 
we were once again in a place of safety. 

We were, in fact, under the lee of an enor- 
mous iceberg, which, to judge from its aspect, 
might have been a century in existence. Hun- 
dreds of sea-fowl were flying above and around 
it, screaming discordantly. They seemed to 
roost habitually upon its summit, and to us it 
was a relief once more to see and hear these 
appearances and sounds of animal life. The 
upper portion of the berg was of an earthern 
colour, and our first impression was that it was 
an island. Its jagged, glassy side, however, 
which was indented in many places by dee 
dark caverns, into and out of which the birds 
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abreast of it at daybreak — half-past nine a.m. 
— it was near noonday before the rapid current 
bore us clear of it, at a distance of little more 
than twenty yards. It must have been several 
miles in length, and I estimated its height, from 
the level of the water, to be at least two hundred 
feet at its loftiest elevation. ; 

The cold continued in its intensity for an 
hour or two after we were clear of the berg, 
after which the atmosphere returned to its pre- 
vious severe, yet comparatively mild, temper- 
ature. During the remainder of the daylight 
we saw several smaller icebergs, and several 
albatrosses flew past us on rapid wings ; but 
nothing appeared to give us a hope of rescue. 
We both this day suffered severely from cramp, 
owing to want of exercise, and the constrained 
position in which we were compelled to sit in 
the narrow stern-sheets of the boat. We par- 
took of our meals regularly, but neither of us 
spoke much, and we both felt that an additional 
peril had presented itself in the presence of the 
icebergs, against which, if our boat should 
strike in the night, we should inevitably be 
dashed to atoms. Towards nightfall, however, 
the ocean became again clear of bergs as far as 
our sight could reach, and darkness again over- 
shadowed us, and, strange to relate, the weather 
still continued fair, and the-sea remained calm 
and smooth as the surface of a mirror. 

Thus eight long weary days and nights 
passed away ; days and nights that seemed like 
years — that still seem like years even now, 
when, after the lapse of many long years, I 
recall the events of that period to mind as I 
write, and seem again to see the wide dreary 
waste of water stretched around me. During 
those eight days we saw no more icebergs; but 
several whales came up to blow, from time to 
time, usually just before sunset, and on every 
occasion of their appearance, the huge bulk of 
their black bodies gliding swiftly along above 
the surface of the sea, amid the gloom of night- 
fall, and their mighty, long-drawn sighs as 


were continuously flying, and upon which the! they spouted forth vast jets of water from their 
rays of the morning sun reflected all the various | nostrils, and then, with a loud plash, disappeared, 
colours of the prism, disabused our minds of | impressed me, in spite of myself, with a strange 
this fallacy ; besides, immense as was its size, : feeling of awe, as if 7 were something super- 


and calm as was the sea, it rolled to and fro 


oa the long, smooth swell, as if its base were | 
undermined by the water, and it were about to! 


natural, and increased the sadness of my spirits, 
and added, as it were, to the dreary desolation 
of the vast ocean amid which we were help- 


topple over, and present a fresh surface tothe | lessly, now almost hopelessly, drifting. As 


weather. The current carried us so near to it 
that we began to fear lest our frail skiff should 
be dashed against it before we could clear its 
immense length, and the waves created by this 
motion dashed against its base, and threw the 
spray nearly to the summit with a noise like 
distant thunder, which, had we m near 
enough to hear it before daybreak, would have 
added to our fears. 

It was a magnificent spectacle withal, but we 
were too much alarmed at our great peril to 
admire it as we should otherwise have done. 

We, of course, had no means whereby to 
ascertain its size; but although we were nearly 





during the earlier period of our mishap, we 
partook of our meals at the regular hours ; but 
sometimes we sat in moody silence for hours 
together, while at other times we were seized 
with a sort of frenzy, during which we raved 
like maniacs, or sang as if we were striving 
which of us could sing the louder, or shouted 
at the top of our voices, and threw our arms 
wildly about, and whirled the broken staves of 
the oar above our heads, and played all sorts of 
senseless pranks, until, exhausted by our frantic 
gestures, we sank into another long m 

silence. Our lower limbs also began to feel as 
if they were paralyzed, and it was only with 
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great difficulty that we could move them, while 
the least movement caused a painfully thrilling 
sensation to shoot through them. 

All this time, however, the weather continued 
fair, and the sea calm. Indeed, we had got 
over the dread of a change of weather, which 
had at first been one of our greatest fears. It 
seemed to us now that it was our fate thus to 
drift on for ever over a smooth sea, until death 
should come to end our misery. The long 
dark nights were horrible. We could sleep 
only for a few minutes at a time, owing to the 

ainful cramps in our limbs, and strange fright- 

1 dreams haunted these brief snatches of sleep, 
while still more frightful visions haunted the 
weary waking hours of darkness. I feared that 
we should both grow mad, and sometimes 
called upon death to release us ere such a fear- 
ful event should occur. At other times, how- 
ever, we wére both more composed, and would 
talk of home, and of days gone by — not as if 
we hoped or expected those days to return to 
us; but rather as if we spoke of events that 
had occurred in some other and long-past phase 
of existence. 

At the end of the eighth day our store of 
provision and water began to show an alarming 
decrease, although, as our hope of rescue had 
grown fainter and fainter, we had put our- 
selves upon the shortest allowance that would 
suffice to sustain life and strength amid such 
intense cold. We had, in fact, no more store 
of provision remaining than would barely suf- 
fice to sustain life within us for more than four 
or five days longer. We had, however, still 
nearly a quart of rum remaining, for I had used 
the spirits sparingly, though sometimes I had 
been sorely tempted to swallow the whole con- 
‘tents of the bottle at a draught, and then end 
my misery by plunging over the side of the 
skiff. It seemed beyond endurance to perish 
slowly by starvation and cold in the uttermost 

art of the ocean, where the waters had seldom, 
if ever, been ploughed by a ship’s keel — far, 
far away from human help or human ken; yet 
this appeared to be the inevitable fate to which 
we were doomed. 

But when these horrible temptations came 
over me, I thought of my poor little compan- 
ion in misery and misfortune, and the thought 
gave me strength to resist them. But for him, 
I fear that I should have succumbed to the 
weight of misery that oppressed me. 

On the morning of the ninth day, however, 
we both thought that the time of our liberation 
by leath drew near. The sky became suddenly 
overclouded, and a light breeze sprang up from 
the northward, where the clouds hung dark 
and threatening inthe horizon. The tempera- 
ture grew sensibly warmer, and the sea, though 
it was as yet scarcely ruffled, wore a troubled, 
angry look, while a distant, mournful sound 
was audible in the air —the sure precursor of a 
violent tempest. 

We both regarded these signs with dread, for 
the love of life was still strong within us; 
though there were moments when I was impa- 
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tient at the tardy approach of the storm, and 
wished the gale would rise at once and end 
alike our hopes and fears. 

At breakfast time, however, with reckless 
carelessness, I served out a double allowance — 
one fourth of the provisions that remained to us, 
and also a double allowance of spirits. I be- 
lieved it would be our last meal, and that it 
was useless to take further care and trouble to 
prolong our lives; and despite our fears, we 
were so hungry that we both ate heartily. 

I was replacing the tin cups and plates in the 
now nearly empty hamper, when Bob chanced 
to look astern. Suddenly he started and gave 
utterance toa loud cry. I turned towards him 
in alarm, and saw him gasping for breath, and 
pointing with his outstretched forefinger over 
the stern-sheets of the boat. 

“ What is it, Bob? What is it,boy?” I 
anxiously inquired. 

The boy made several vain efforts to reply, 
and at length gasped forth: 

“ A sail! A sail!” and sank down faint and 
exhausted in the stern-sheets. 

“A sail! WueErt, boy, WHERE?” I cried ; 
and looking over the stern in the direction to 
which the boy’s finger had pointed, I saw the 
shadow pe ba of a vessel rising out of the 
fast por: Bor gloom, and apparently at no great 
distance from us, for though her sails were but 
dimly visible through the dark mist that was 
gradually obscuring the atmosphere, her black 
hull was already rising into view. 


CHAPTER III. 


Present y the mist partially cleared. As 
the vessel drew nearer, the whole outlines of 
her hull became visible, and I perceived that she 
was “ close-hauled ”’ to the wind, and was steer- 
ing a northerly course under whole topsails, 
and topgallant sails. A terrible dread came 
over me. I feared lest she should pass on her 
way without any of her crew perceiving such a 
small object as our boat on the water. 

The thought was maddening. She was our 
last, our only chance, and if she failed us cer- 
tain death awaited us, probably within the 
next hour; and yet we had no means what- 
ever of signalling her, or of making our proximi- 
ty known to the people on board of her. 

I tossed my arms wildly about, and shouted 
like a maniac, and Bob, who soon recovered 
from the shock of joy that had prostrated him, 
united his voice with mine, although we both 
knew that could we shout thrice as loud our 
voices would be unheard by the crew of the ves- 
sel, which still kept on her northerly course. 

I became really frantic. I cursed and raved 
and prayed in the same breath ; but my ravings 
and my prayers seemed to be alike fruitless. 

“They do not! They will not see us!” I 
cried, in the agony of despair. ‘Curse them. 
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Curse them. If they pass us by, and leave us 
to perish, may our fate be theirs also. 

nd then, filled with horror at my senseless 
wicked imprecations, I clasped my hands and 
besought the forgiveness of heaven for having 
given utterance to such impious words, and 
prayed that the attention of the strangers might 
be directed towards us ; yet still the vessel kept 
on her northerly course. 

It soon, however, became apparent that the 
crew were alarmed at the indications of the fast 
approaching gale. 

Presently the vessel, which we now saw was 
a small brig, rounded to, and the topsail and 
topgailant halyards were let run simultaneous- 
ly fore and aft. The topgallant sails were clued 
up, the mainsail and foresail hoisted, and the 
men sprung aloft to reef the topsails. They 
were preparing for a gale of more than usual 
violence. 

We saw the sailors lay out upon the topsail 
yards, while two men went aloft to furl the top- 
gallant sails. 

“Thank heaven!” I cried. ‘Surely some 
of them will catch sight of us from the yards.” 

However, the lighter sails were furled, and 
the two topsails close-reefed, and a reef was 
taken in the foresail, and the mainsail was 
closely furled, and the men were descending to 
the deck, and still it was evident that they had 
none of them seen the boat. 

The brig, which had been thrown momen- 

tarily up into the wind, in order that her can- 
vas might be more easily handled, was again 
brought to her course. The men on deck pre- 
pared to hoist the topsails up to their close 
reefs, and to ‘‘sheet-home’”’ the reefed foresail. 
Only two men remained aloft—one on each 
yard — to make fast the studding-sail booms. 
if they came down without having seen us, then 
indeed our last chance would have slipped from 
us. 
The topsails were, however, hoisted to their 
utmost tension. One of the two men who had 
remained aloft had descended to the deck; the 
other was about to descend. 

I was ready to tear my hair in the frenzy of 
madness and despair, and poor little Bob was 
weeping aloud in childish distress and terror, 
when at the very moment when onr rescue 
seemed hopeless, and our cruel desertion certain, 
the man who was coming in off the foretopsail 
yard stopped short on his way. Then he 
looked down towards the deck, as if he were 
calling to some one, and the next moment he 
sprang into the rigging and clambered aloft on 
to the foretopgallant-sail yard. 

Presently he again looked down as if he were 
speaking to some one on the deck, and in a few 
moments two more men went aloft, one to the 
fore, the other to the maintopsail yard. 

They remained aloft but a few minutes; but 
when they again reached the deck the vessel’s 
yards were squared, her course was changed, 
= was bearing down towards us before the 
wind, 

The sailor on the topgallantsail yard, how- 
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ever, still remained aloft. He was evidently 
“conning ” the ship, for she “ yawed”’ in her 
course once or twice, and then came directly to- 
wards us again. Our boat could not yet be 
seen from the deck, and this man up aloft was 
directing the helmsman how to steer for us. 
There was no longer any doubt of this. 

“We are saved,” I cried, in an ecstasy of 
joy. “Thank heaven! We are saved! Look 
up, Bob. Look up, boy. The ship is bearing 
down upon us. e are saved, Bob, saved !” 

My words were unheard by him to whom 
they were spoken. Poor little Bob, who had 
borne himself so bravely amidst all our anxie- 
ties and distresses, even until death stared us 
in the face, had fainted now that our deliver- 
ance was at hand. 

The revulsion of feeling from despair to hope 
and joy had been too much for the poor little 
fellow in his enfeebled condition of mind and 


In the course of five minutes the brig was 
hove-to within hailing distance. The crew, 
clustered together, stood gazing curiously over 
the port-bulwarks, and the captain hailed us 
from the quarter-deck through his speaking- 
trumpet. 

“Who are ye?’ Whence come ye? What 
has been the matter ?”’ 

I was unable to reply. Suddenly the ship, 
the boat, the water, the sky, everything seemed 
to be whirling round : a film spread itself over 
my eyes, rendering every object indistinct to 
my vision ; my limbs were paralysed, my throat 
was parched, and my tongue clave to the roof 
of my mouth. I gasped once or twice for utter- 
ance, and then fell back powerless by the side of 
Bob in the stern-sheets of the boat. 

But though I was unable to speak or move, E 
was perfectly conscious of all that was going on 
around me. My hearing also was painfully 
quick. 

The wind by this time had increased to a 
smart breeze, and the sky was laden with black 
lowering clouds, and there was a heavy, rolling 
swell on the water, showing that the approach- 
ing gale was already blowing furiously to the 
northward. 

I heard the creaking of the blocks, as a boat 
was being lowered from the port quarter-davits 
of the brig. I heard the boat’s keel plash in 
the water, and, turning my face towards the 
vessel, with a great effort, I saw four of the 
crew and an officer— appearing to me like so 
many shadowy forms—descend the vessel’s 
side, and take their places in the boat. 

Then I heard the voice of the captain giving 
orders to the officer, and the rattling of the oars 
in the rowlocks, and the regular plash-plash of 
the blades in the water — even the dripping of 
the water from the blades as they were raised 
from the. sea—and still, withal, I remained 
powerless — paralysed in voice and limbs. 

A few et of the oars brought the brig’s 
boat alongside our skiff, and the officer who was 
— hailed us, but receiving no reply, he 
said: 
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“T reckon we’re too late, Jotham. The 
r fellows are gone.” 
“Td swar I seen ’em a wayin’ thar arms at 
us ‘when I wor on the foretops’!l-yard, sir,’’ re- 
lied the man addressed as Jotham. ‘I seen 
th on ’em. I guess how they’re both took 
aback-like at the thowt o’ bein’ picked up. 
That’s all, I reckon.” 

“Well,” said the officer, “we arn’t got no 
time to see arter em now. Pass that ar line 
along, and I'll just hitch the skiff on to our 
starn, and we’ll tow ’em alongside, and h’ist 
skiff and all on board. That’ll be the best way ; 
and bear a hand, chaps; look smart; we’ll be 
hevin’ the gale down upon us right smart in 
less’n no time, or I’m no jidge o’ the weather in 
these yere latitudes.” 

As the mate was speaking, a rope was passed 
aft from the bow of the boat and hitched on to 
the ring-bolt in the bow of the skiff. The word 
was given to “give way,” and in two or three 
minutes we were alongside the brig. 

“They’ve blankets on board enow to sarve a 
ship’s company,” said the mate, as the men 
were pulling alongside, ‘ and purvision, too, by 
the looks o’ them hampers and that ar keg. 
It’s arum start. Darned ef I knows what to 
make on’t, out here away — hundreds o’ miles 
from land!” 

“ Throw us a rope, lads,” cried the man who 
pulled the bow oar, as we rounded to alongside 
the brig. 

The rope was thrown, the boats made fast, 
and in a few minutes our skiff was hooked on to 
the port-quarter-davits, and we, still on board 
the skiff, were hoisted to the deck of the brig. 

Still, though perfectly conscious, I lay as if 
in atrance. The captain of the brig felt our 
pulses, and placed his hand upon our hearts, 
and moved our limbs about, and finally declared 
that we were still in the land of the living. 

““They’ve on’y swownded away like,” he 
said. “Two o’ you, lads, carr’ ’em down into 
the cabin—carfully now, and tell the steward 
to pour a few spoonfuls o’ spir’tts down their 
throats. They’ll soon come to, I reckon, and 
Tl be down to look arter ’em myself pres- 
ently.” 

As we were being carefully lifted from the 
skiff, I heard various exclamations of surprise 
and astonishment at the provisions and the 
number of blankets we had on board. Present- 
ly the case-bottle was passed to the captain. 

“*What’s this yere?” he asked, drawing the 
cork, and applying the mouth of the bottle to 
his nostrils. ‘Spir’tts, I declar’! Reel Ja- 
maiky, too (tasting the liquor and smacking 
his lips). First-rate swizzle, and no mistake. 
Waal, now, this ar what I call reel moosical. I 
can’t make nothin’ on’t. Here’s two young 
‘chaps — boys, fur they bean’t nothin’ else — 
*way out yere, barrin down to’ards the South 
Pole, hundreds o’ miles from land, purwided 
wi’ purwisions and blankets, and everything 
eomfor’ble, ’ithout an oar in thar boat, and 
aperently ben out sev’ral days. It ar uncom- 
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mon strange! But I guess we’ll larn all about 
it by’m-by.” 

hat more was said I am unable to record, 
as we were carried into the cabin, out of hear- 
ing of the further remarks of the perplexed 
skipper. : 

The heat of the cabin overpowered me, aad 
rendered me utterly unconscious, in which 
state, I afterwards learnt, I remained for more 
than two hours; and when I came to myself, 
the black steward of the brig was rubbing my 
hands, as I lay stretched at full length on the 
stern-locker of the small close cabin, in which 
the stench of oil and rancid blubber was almost 
overpowering. 

“ Dar, now, I say so; dat a well,” exclaimed 
the grinning darky, as I opened my eyes, and 
showed signs of life. ‘ Know’d how massa ’d 
come to heself-all right. Tell a cap’en so, fur 
sho’. Nyoung massa, dere, he all right a’ready. 
Now s’pose massa swaller dis yere. Den ’um 
all right fur sartin.” 

The negro handed me a tumbler of spirits 
and water, but, as I was about to take it from 
him, the vessel rolled lazily to windward, and 
then lurched heavily to leeward, flinging the - 
steward to the other end of the cabin, and caus- 
ing him to spill the liquor and smash the tum- 
bler to atoms. 

“Golly!” he exclaimed, as he picked him- 
self up, “how desp’rt it do blow, for sho’! 
Smash a glass — spill de good liquor. Nebber 
mind, get anoder glass; s’pose massa wait lilly 
bit.” 

I glanced around me as the steward was 
speaking, and saw Bob sitting up on a settee 
on the opposite side of the cabin apparently 
quite recovered, and smiling at the poor darkie’s 
mishap. He smiled also at me, but did not 
speak. Then, as my senses gradually returned, 
I heard the gale blowing furiously. The vessel 
was making heavy lurches to leeward, and occa- 
sionally rolling lazily to windward. I could 
also hear the water pouring, apparently in 
whole green seas, over the weather bulwarks, 
and rushing over the decks to leeward, while 
the rigging and spars of the vessel were creak- 
ing with the heavy strain upon them. From 
these indications I judged — and judged rightly 
—that thé brig was “hove-to” in a gale of 
wind of unusual violence. 

The steward brought me another tumbler of 
spirits and water, and then advised me and my 
young companion to sleep. Mingled, however, 
with my feelings of gratitude for our extraordi- 
nary deliverance at the last critical moment, 
was a strong desire to see what was going on 
on deck; but when I put my feet to the cabin 
deck, I found that my lower limbs were power- 
less and that I was utterly unable to stand. 
Bob was in a similar condition, and overcome 
with a strange feeling of drowsiness, I, despite 
the gale and the novelty of my position, soon 
fell into a sound slumber. 

When I woke again, I saw the skipper, who 
had just descended from the deck, standing over 
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me, attired in his sou’-wester, indiarubber boat 
cloak, and huge sea-boots, all glistening with 
wet, while the water was dripping ina stream 
from the skirts of his cloak on to the cabin 
floor. 

“Waal, shipmets,” he said, “ the stooard 
tells me how ye’re all right agin. I’m right 
glad to hear it, and ye’re welcome aboard the 
Wyandotté. Never mind yer legs bein’ a bit 
skeary and par’lysed like. That’s nat’ral arter 
bein’ scrouged up in that ar little cockle-shell 0” 
a skiff 0’ yourn. Now jest make yerselves to 
hum, shipmets. That’s all I’m got to say 
now. By’m-by I’ll arx whar ye hail from, and 
larn what ye’re got to say, fur I’ll allow as I’m 
terr’ble cur’us to know. But I ar’nt got time, 
boys, now. It’s blowin’ a reg’lar Cape Horn 
ringtail roarer, and no mistake, and a snowin’ 
and sleetin’ so’s ye can’t see half a cable’s 
length ahead. But make yerselves comfor’ble, 
shipmets. The ship’s ‘ huy-to’ all snug, and a 
settin’ on the water like a duck. Tell yer 
though’ ’twor lucky for you we fell in wi’ ye as 
we did, afore this yere sneezer came on, or ye’d 
ha’ bin food for the fishes afore now. Jes so, I 
kin tell ye ;”” and with this, without waiting to 
listen to my thanks, the worthy skipper went 
back to his duties on deck. 

The gale, which was by far the severest I had 
ever experienced even in the stormy latitudes of 
Tierra del Fuego, during the two years’ cruise 
of the Beagle, lasted fifteen days, with scarcely 
a lull during the whole period, and when at 
length it broke, the weather still ‘ continued 
squally. 

In the course of a week, however, Bob and I 
perfectly recovered the use of our limbs, and 
were able to escape from the confined cabin to 
breathe the free pure air on deck. The Wyan- 
dotté was laden with seal oil and blubber, and 
she rode the gale out lightly. Shipping a good 
deal of water to windward, as was to be ex- 
pected of such a small vessel in such a tremen- 
dous seaway ; but with no other serious incon- 
venience to sailors. 

We had also, during that period, told the 
story of our adventure to Captain Amos Pan- 
drake (that was the worthy skipper’s name), 
and had learnt from him that the brig, Wyan- 
dotté, of which he was one third owner, hailed 
from Providence, Cape Cod, Massachusetts, and 
had been four years from home, employed in the 
seal fishery, in the Pacitic and Antarctic Oceans. 
When she fell in with us, she was returning 
with a full cargo of oil and blubber from the 
South Shetland Islands, and bound to Valpa- 
raiso, where the skipper expected to sell his 
cargo and thence to return to the islands for 
another. This, he said, was the fourth full 
cargo he had loaded from the South Shetlands, 
and he intended to remain out for another year 
and then return to Providence, where he had a 
wife and family, and he guessed —though he 
allowed it was hard work—that he should 
—_. “a pooty consid’rable gainful v’yage 

“T tell ye, shipmets,” he said, one day, 
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‘‘you’rn about the first folks as has ever ben in 
an open boat on these yere seas. I reckon how 
thar ain’t another vessel but this yere o’ mine 
as hes ben down so fur south this winter, nor 
thar wun’t be, nuther. It’s orfal work, sealin’ 
on them ar islands, thur’s no denying, what wi’ 
the gales, and the snow-storms, and the bitter 
cold, and the long dark nights ; but then agin 
thar’s no denyin’ that it’s pooty consider’ble 
gainful. But you wor lucky too, shipmets; for 
I tell ye what, though I’m been man and boy, @ 
matter o’ thirty year, off and on, sailin’ in these 
yere waters, never doorin’ the hull o’ my expe- 
rience, summer or winter, hev I seen sich’a 
long spell o’ fair, calm weather as was afore 
this yere gale come on. Never! Thar wor 
suthin’ miraculous about it, and I know’d how 
we'd hev aright down ringtail roarer arter it 
had wore itself out!” i 

“ Whiat do you intend to do with us, captain ?” 
I inquired one day-at the dinner-table, when the 
gale had nearly blown itself out, though the 
weather was still boisterous, cold, and unpleas- 
ant. 

We had doubled the Horn by this time, and 
were about one hundred miles to the southward 
of Cape Desolation. : 

“ Waal, boys,” replied the skipper, “1 don’t 
see what better more I kin do for ye nor carr’ ye 
to Valparaiso. Thar’s a British counsel thar ; 
and if ye don’t car’ to apply to_him, why thar 
allus a British man-o’-war into Valparaiso Har- 
bour, and ye can ship aboard 0’ one o’ them, 
which’ll be all the same like as ef ye wor aboard 
yer own ship, d’ye see?” 

I did not exactly see. If I entered as a super- 
numerary middy on board one of the men-of- 
war on the South American Station, it would 
be ten to one that the admiral sent me on board 
one that had just arrived on the station, and I 
should, in that ease, have to remain three years 
longer out from England, whereas it was ex- 
pected that the Beagle and the Adventure would 
sail for England in the course of the ensuing 
year. Still I did not see myself what better the 
skipper could do for us. , 

“ Tf we were luckily to fall in with the Beagle 
or the Adventure before we reach Valparaiso, 
you would put us on board, Captain Pandrake? 
said I. 

“ Sartingly, sartingly,” returned the skipper. 
“ But I reckon thar aint much likelihood. We 
shall be off the Straits o’ Magellan to-morrow 
ef this yere breeze holds, but we shall be far away 
to the west’ard. I shall take a p’into’ departur 
from Cape Desolation, which I expect to ‘ sight 
to-morrow mornin’ arly, and then bar’ away 
west’ard to get the reg’lar sou’-westerly breeze, 
so’s to git a leading wind into port, d’ye see, 
shipmet ?” 

Phere was nothing more to be said, for I 
could not expect the worthy skipper to alter 
his plans and delay his passage to suit my con- 
venience. 

' Fortune, however, who had lately played us 
so’scurvy a trick, was pleased for once to prove 
propitious to my views. 
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We did sight Cape Desolation early the next 
morning, and were hugging the land pretty 
closely, for the water is deep close to the shore 
on the coast of Tierra del Fuego, and the skip- 
per was just about to give orders to braee up the 
yards, and to change the course of the brig, 
when, by good luck, he chanced to raise his spy- 
glass to his eye and espy a whole flock of seals 
disporting on the rocks and in the waters of a 
narrow but rather deep inlet, a mile or so to 
the northward of the Cape. 

Now, although the Wyandotté was “ chokeful 
of ile and blubber,” as the skipper was wont to 
express himself, he did not like the idea of pass- 
ing by this vast flock of seals without having a 
stroke at them. As he said, “ A ship must be 
mighty full o’ cargo when she ain’t got no room 
fur more. It would be like, in a manner, run- 
nin’ in the face o’ Providence to take no note o’ 
them ar lot 0’ seals which hes been thrown 
right in our way, es a body may say. Darned 
ef ever I seen so many seals in one flock afore 
in all my experience.” 

The result was, that Captain Pandrake re- 
solved to run his ship into the inlet, moor her head 
and stern to the rocks — a thing that may often 
be easily and safely done on the steep shores of the 
Patagonian eoast — and to have a day or two’s 
seal fishing, just for the fun of the thing, and to 
keep his men’s hands in. 

Before noon, therefore, the Wyandotté was 
snugly moored inside the narrow inlet, behind 
a lofty cliff, which towered far above her top- 
mast-heads, and completely concealed her from 
any ship that might be passing by in the oper 
ocean. 

The first day’s fishing was so wonderfully 
successful that the skipper resolved to remain 
another, perhaps two more days, and as the 
hold, and even the cabin and forecastle, were as 
full of oil and blubber as they well could be, 
every tub and barrel gnd pail, everything, in 
fact, that could contain oil, was pressed into 
service, and made fast on deck. 

_ During the progress of the fishing, or “seal- 
ing,” Bob and I had nothing else to do than to 
amuse ourselves wandering about the cliffs, the 
exercise of climbing keeping our blood in vig- 
orous circulation, despite the extreme cold. 

On the morning of the second day, I had 
clambered to the summit of the lofty cliff behind 
which the Wyandotté was moored, and was 
gazing over the vast expanse of ocean far be- 
neath me, when I espied a vessel standing out 
from the Straits of Magellan. I had fortu- 
nately brought the skipper’s spyglass with me, 
and a glance through the spyglass satisfied me 
that, from her square yards and canvas, the 
vessel must be a man-of-war, while from her 
comparatively small size, I was certain she was 
either the Beagle or the Adventure. To my 
great joy, also, she was steering a southerly 
course, and was so close under the land that 
she must, unless she changed her course, pass 
within a mile of the Cape. However, she was 
yet a long distance off, and as the wind was 
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very light — for the first time since the gale — 
and as both wind and current were dead against 
her, I judged that three hours, at the very least, 
= elapse before she could be abreast of the 
ape. 
hurried breathlessly down the cliff — catch- 
ing many a fallin my great haste — to the brig 
and acquainted the skipper with what I had 
seen. 

“ And now, Captain Pandrake,” said I, when 
I had told my story, “will you fulfil your 
promise, and put myself and Bob on board?” 

“Sartingly I will,” he replied; “ sartingly ; 
why not, if you wish it? And I’ll tell’ee what, 
shipmet: ye ain’t got much ‘plunder’ to pack 
up; by gum! a shall go aboard, if ye like, 
in yer own skiff. You shall give ’em a sur- 
prise. Why, with this yer smooth sea (there 
ain’t nothin’ but a bit of a swell on arter the 
squalls o’ yesterday) the skiff] float like a 
duck, and wi’ a pair o’ oars ye might pull awa: 
a bit to the south’ard—it’ll be gettin’ dus 
afore yer ship gets abreast o’ this yere inlet — 
and then bar right down to ’em, as if ye’d come 
from sea, and hail ’em to take ye aboard.” 

The honest skipper rubbed his hands to- 
gether, and chuckled to himself at the notion; 
and I was well inclined to follow his advice, 
just for the fun of the thing. 

The blankets and hampers that had been 
taken on board the brig with ourselves were 
forthwith stowed in the skiff, which was then 
hoisted over the side. Bob and I got on board, 
and a couple of oars were handed to us, and 
having shaken hands with the kind-hearted 
skipper, and with every man on board, we put 
off from alongside, the skipper saying to us as 
we prepared to start on our expedition : 

““ Now, shipmates, we’ve had a toler’ble pleas- 
ant time together, and I wish ye luck ef I don’t 
see’ye agin : but mayhaps how your skipper, ef he 
don’t mind heavin’ to a bit, ’ud like to swap a 
few bottles o’ that ar prime Jamaiky as ye 
brought aboard wi’ ye, fur a barr’] o' right good 
seal-ile. Ye might arx him the question, any- 
how, and I shall be glad to see ye on board agin, 
if he consents to ‘dicker.’ And another thing ; 
mayhap, in the dusk, ye might miss yer ship, 
arter all ; ef so, ye’ll know how to find yer ways 
back to the brig, and I'll be glad to welcome ye. 
So now once more, good luck to ye.” 

I had once or twice, while the skiff was being 
got ready, gone to the cliff to ascertain the ship’s 
progress, and I had satisfied myself, from cer- 
tain peculiarities in the cut of the sails — though 
the two consorts were very similar in size and 
appearance — that the vessel bearing down to 
us was my own ship — the Beagle. 

When we reached the mouth of the inlet, she 
was still four or five miles distant, and her hull 
was not visible from our low skiff. She was, 
I was satisfied, not making more than three 
knots an hour, and it would yet be nearly an 
hour and a half before she would be abreast of 
the Cape. 

I resolved therefore to carry out the joke to 
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the utmost, and Bob and I each taking an oar, 
we pulled the skiff fairly out to sea, until we 
had gained an offing of a couple of miles. 

By this time, as the skipper had ‘ae gee 
cated, it was growing dusk. They would not 
be able to see the boat from the ship’s deck, un- 
til we were close alongside; so when we had 
got, as I thought, far enough from the land — 
the ship being midway between the mouth of 
the inlet and ourselves —I laid aside my oar, 


and seating myself in the bow of the boat, 


said : , 

‘Now, Bob, you take your oar over the stern, 
and scull towards the ship. You can do so 
easily with wind and current both in your fa- 
vour. I'll hide my oar beneath the blankets, 
and we’ll play a joke upon our old shipmates.” 

Bob was delighted, boylike, at the fan of the 
thing. He sculled the boat along bravely, and 
we got within hail of the ship on the off side, 
just as she got abreast of Cape Desolation. 

By this time it was quite dark, and appar- 
antly nothing had been seen of us from the 
deck of the Beagle. 

“Ship ahoy!” I sang out with all my might, 
as the boat rose on the top of a heavy rolling 
swell. 

“Hilloo!” came back from the forecastle- 
deck of the ship, while by the light of her night 
lanterns I could perceive that there was a con- 
siderable stir on board. The forecastle-men 
who were pacing to and fro on the deck, clam- 
bered on to the “knight-heads,” and several of- 
ficers and men were seen hastening forward to- 
wards the forecastle to get a better view of the 
approaching strangers. Two officers I saw 
climb to the jib-boom, and inspect us through 
their night-telescopes. 

“ What ship’s that ?”? I replied. 

“ His Majesty's surveying ship Beagle,” sung 
out one of the officers, from the jib-boom. 

“Who the are you? And where the 
— did you spring from ?” 

It was totally contrary to naval etiquette for 
a midshipman to dare to ‘ poke fun’ at his su- 
perior officer, but I could not resist the spirit of 
fun within me, and I replied : 

“His Majesty's surveying boat Dingie, from 
the South Pole, with provisions and blankets 
for his Majesty’s service.” 

“ Whut’s that you say?” shouted a voice 
that I recognized as that of the first lieutenant ; 
and there was evidently considerable conster- 
nation’on board. The ship was immediately 
hove to, and men and officers came up from be- 
low and clustered, one behind another, all look- 
ing at us over the starboard bulwarks, which 
the change in the ship’s position had brought 
abreast of us. 

Ihad not replied to the last hail, and was 
directing Bob to scull towards the ship’s star- 
board gangway; while it was still evident that 
the officers and crew had not distinctly heard 
my replies, and that, as yet, although by conse- 
quence, as I have remarked, of the lights in the 
signal-lanterns aloft, we could distinctly see all 
that was going on on board the ship, aboye the 
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level of the bulwarks, and could even recognize 
the features of some of the officers and men, 
they could not yet make us out distinctly 
through the surrounding darkness, so the ques- 
tions were again put in a peremptory tone of 
voice, by the first lieutenant : 

“ What boat is that? And whither are you 
bound ?” 

Instead of directly replying to the questions, 
I answered as loud as I could baw! : 

“Ts that Cape Desolation away to leeward ? 
I’m afraid we’ve overrun our distance.” 

The captain now shouted through his trum- 

t: 

Pee Is that the Beagle’s dingie? ”’ 

I thought I had carried the joke as far as I 
could with safety, and I replied : 

“ Ay, ay, sir. 

“ Good heavens!” he exclaimed; and then 
went on — 

“Ts it, M——and the boy Bob, who are on 
board ? ” 

“ Ay, ay, sir.” 

“Come alongside.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir.” 

I took the oar from Bob, and a few vigorous 
strokes carried us alongside. A rope was 
thrown to us, which I made fast to the bows of 
the dingie, after which I ascended to the deck, 
leaving Bob to fend off the boat from the ship’s 
side. 

My hand was immediately grasped by the 
captain, and afterwards by several of the offi- 
cers and men, and a variety of questions were 
put altogether. Above all the rest, however, 
Iheard the voice of the first lieutenant, who 
relinquishing a hearty grasp of my left hand, 
which he had seized because the other hand was 
occupied, said in an assumed tone of authority : 

“ And where the ——have you been to all 
this time, sir ?” 

I was a great mind to reply: “On a voyage 
to the South Pole,” but I thought better of it, 
and said : 

“A great part of the time we have been 
drifting about in the Antarctic Ocean. Tne 
remainder, on board the American brig Wyan- 
dotté, which vessel we have just quitted.” 

The lieutenant, as well as the rest of the 
officers, however, seemed to be more mystified 
than ever by this reply. 

“ What brig, sir?” demanded the lieutenant, 
sternly, as if he suspected that I was still 
poking fun athim. “ We have seen no brig 
—no vessel of any description. There was no 
vessel in sight at sundown.” 

“Not in sight, I dare say, sir,” I replied ; 
“for the vessel of which I speak is snugly 
moored to the rocks inside Cape Desolation.’’ 

“In that case, how came you to be sculling 
towards us from seaward ? ” . 

I now had to explain that at the sugges- 
tion, and with the connivance, of the captain of 
the brig, I had endeavoured to perpetrate a 
joke ; and then, at the request of the captain, I 
gave, as briefly and succinctly as possible, a 
history of our adventures from the moment of 
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the breaking of the oar which caused the mis- 


hap. 

Be course, under the circumstances, the joke 
was laughed at, while various ejaculations of 
wonder and astonishment were uttered as my 
shipmates listened to the narrative of our dis- 
tresses and fortunate rescue. 

“ Eight days on board the dingie!” exclaim- 

ed the captain. ‘“ You don’t mean to say that 
you rode out the gale in the dingie ¢ ” 
” « We experienced nothing but a succession 
of marvellously ‘fine weather, sir,” I replied, 
“ for eight days. On the morning of the ninth 
day, when we were providentially rescued by 
the Wyandotté, a tremendous gale sprung up 
from the northward, and continued, with snow- 
storms and sleet, for fifteen days. In fact, I 
may say until a day or two agé, for after the 
fury of the gale was broken, the weather con- 
tinued tempestuous.” 

I then learnt that the strong southerly cur- 
rent which we had thought would bear us to 
our destruction, had, in reality, been the cause 
of our preservation, although at the same 
time, it had prevented the search that had been 
made for us from being carried out so far as it 
would otherwise have been. 

I was informed that we were not missed 
until near noon on the day after our mishap, 
as I had anticipated, when the Beagle was 
immediately got under weigh, and she, with 
her pinnace and two cutters, together with the 
pinnace and two cutters of the Adventure, 
sailed round the coast in different directions in 
search of us; but discovering no signs of us 
after a day’s search on the coasts of Hoste and 
the neighbouring islands, the Beagle (from 
some infurmation received from the old boat- 
swain, who said we had left the ship with only 
one oar, which he, after we had left, discovered 
was splintered and condemned) had put out to 
sea after us, rightly suspecting that the oar had 
broken, and that we had drifted helplessly 
southward. The captain and officers had dis- 
covered that a very strong, though comparative- 
ly narrow current, was setting southward, and 
suspecting that we had been caught in it, they 
had determined to follow its course. Hardly, 
however, had they lost sight of land, on the 
second day of our absence, when a strong gale 
sprung up from the eastward, raising a sea in 
which it would have been impossible for the 
largest and stoutest boat on board the ship to 
live ; and, of course, supposing that the dingie, 
with its heavy load, must have foundered im- 
mediately after the gale sprung up, the Beagle, 
after having cruised about for several hours, 
and having had her foretopsail and jib blown 
clean out of the bolt ropes, without having 
seen any signs of the wreck of our boat, had 
been put about, and returned to her anchorage, 
giving us up for lost. “D” (dead) was in- 
scribed against our names in the crew-list, and 
a brief memorandum was inserted in the log- 
book, to the effect that Mr. M——, midship- 
man, and Bob ——, ship-boy, had perished at 
sea while on boat duty, and our shipmates 
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then : thought they had heard and seen the last 
of us. When the gale broke, both vessels 
sailed for the Straits of Magellan; and the 
Beagle was again on her way to Hoste Island, 
when I espied her from the summit of Cape 
Desolation. 

“So, you see, young gentleman,” said the 
captain, when the above explanations had been 
given on both sides, “‘ had the current been less 
powerful than it was, you must have perished 
in the easterly gale, which, it appears, happily 
for you, did not extend more than a degree or 
so to the southward.” 

“We got the swell from it, sir,” I replied, 
“on the third morning, and did not know what 
to make of it. We thought a gale was blowing 
northward from us.” 

“ And, I suppose, you young rascal,” said the 
surgeon, jocosely, “ while you and that young 
whelp of a boy, Bob, were drifting away at your 
ease, and eating and drinking your fill of the 
good things in the dingie, which, by the way, 
to make the matter worse, you volunteered to 
fetch on shore, you never once gave a thought 
to the misery of us poor wretches in the hut ? 
Jove!” he exclaimed, shrugging his shoulders, 
“ that night nearly proved the death of me, and 
of others besides me. I shail never forget the 
cold and hunger I suffered — never, as long as 
I live. And you'spoilt our anticipated sport 
the next day, too. Ah! you have much to an- 
swer for on that score. All the oaths and exe- 
crations that were sent after you lie on your own 
head.” 

“On the contrary, doctor,” I replied, with a 
smile ; “both Bob and I thought of you, and 
in spite of our own troubles, we laughed heartily 
at the idea of the rage you would be in when 
you found that the eatables and drinkables, and 
the blankets, which, I believe, you especially 
called for, were not forthcoming.” 

“You did,eh? You laughed at the idea of 
my rage, eh?” replied the doctor, shaking his 
fist in pretended anger. ‘“ Well, my boy, I’m 
heartily glad you had the food and the blankets 
with you, at all events But—ah-ah—it was 
a bitter night to us in the tent on shore.” 

While the above conversation, which occupied 
but a few minutes— though it has taken a 
longer time to write down — was going on, the 
dingie, with Bob on board, was hoisted to the 
ship’s davits, and Bob was as warmly welcomed 
back as I had previously been. 

“Those oars belong to the Wyandotté,” I 
observed, and then I related Captain Pandrake’s 
message to my own captain, and spoke of his 
great kindness to us. 

A man-of-war, unless in chase, or bound on 
some special service, is seldom ina great hurry, 
and the captain replied : 

“Oh! the skipper approves of our Jamaica, 
does he? Well, he has 2 good taste. He shall 
have a gallon or so as a present, without ‘ dick- 
ering ’ for it with ‘ile,’ and his oars shall be re- 
returned too. I'll go on board with you myself 
to-morrow morning, for I should like to thank 
the skipper for his kindness, and, moreover, I’ve 
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a fancy to see what the inlet of which you speak | as may be anticipated, much of the conversation 
is like.” turned upon the mutual adventures of Bob and 
The Beagle was consequently hove-to off the| myself in an open boat, in the bleak, dreary 
Cape until daylight, when I went on board the| Antartic Ocean. 
Wyandotté with the captain in the pinnace,and| To the best of my belicf Captain Robert 
returned Captain Pandrake his oars, and pre-| B—— is still living and hearty. I know that 
sented him with six case-bottles of Jamaica. _| he was three years ago, and he is very far from 
The worthy skipper, however, positively re- | being an old man either. Should this narrative 
fused to accept the ram as a present. He said | ever meet his eye, I am confident that he will 
that no one should ever say that he took pay- | attest to the accuracy with which I have related 
ment for rendering a service to a brother sailor | the several circumstances, which have never 
in distress; therefore, to gratify his humour, | heretofore been published. . 
our captain accepted a barrel of seal oil in ex-| There may have been, in fact, I know that 
change for the spirits, and having shaken hands | there was, on the return of the Beagle and the 
heartily once more with the honest skipper and | Adventure to England, a newspaper paragraph 
crew of the Wyandotté, I returned with my | or two written relative to the drifting away of 
captain to the Beagle, which forthwith proceeded | one of the Beagle’s boats, off Cape Horn, with 
on her voyage. | a midshipman and a ship-boy on board ; but as 
We remained nine months longer off the|a midshipman and ship-boy were no such im- 
dreary, desolate coast of Patagonia and Tierra | portant personages that their mishap should in- 
del Fuego, and then gladly enough sailed for | terest the general public, especially as the mis- 
England. | hap terminated in their being restored in safety 
Some two years later, having duly served my | to their ship, and as no one except Captain 
time as a midshipman, I “ passed,” and quitted | Robert B , and the present writer, could nar- 
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the service. Many years elapsed ere I saw little 
Bob again, and when we did meet again, he was 
no longer “little Bob” but stout, burly, Cap- 
tain Robert B , commanding a fine West 
Indiaman. I spent the evening at his house in 
the environs of London, a snug little villa, over 
which his mother —a comely, matronly old 
lady, happily presided, and I was introduced to 





rate the circumstances attending our eight days’ 
cruise in an open boat in the Antarctic Ocean, 
and as the present writer had not then embraced, 
and did not embrace till many years afterwards, 
the “ idle profession of an author,” none beyond 
our own shipmates on board the Beagle and the 
+ Adventure, and our own immediate friends, 
have ever, until now, heard any further particu- 


his married sister and her husband — the curate 
of an adjoining parish. They formed together 
a comfortable, happy, cosey family circle, and, 


lars of our adventure than those same news- 
paper paragraphs afforded. J. A. M. 


Q 








A roap locomotive is at work near Zurich, ; A Canava Vine-growers’ Association finds 
easily guided, quickly stopped, and able to go | favour with the Canadians. The Toronto 
up hill with carriages containing forty passen- | Leader says: “It is now believed, upon no 
gers. | doubtful evidence, that a larger production of 

| grapes per acre can be grown in Canada than 

AN enormous aerolite is being brought by the |in France.” It adds that Canada ean grow 
French engineers from Mexico fur this year’s | thirty tons of grapes — making 10,000 gallons 
Paris Exhibition. | of wine — to the acre. 


M. Francois Ca#sar Buisson has taken | 
out a patent for a substitute for tobacco, with; Own the Berlin-Stettin railway line a clock- 
a smoke fragrant, sweet, slightly acidulous, and | work tell-tale has been attached to trains, in 
neither acrid nor poisonous. It is the dried | which vibrations of a pendulum record, on a 
leaf of the Jerusalem artichoke (Helianthus | paper divided into hours and minutes, the rate 
, tuberosus) prepared in precisely the same way | of movement and duration of the stoppages. 
as leaves of the tobacco plant. | It is said to work well. 
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THE EMPIRE IS PEACE. 


From the Examiner, 29th Dec. | We must not oe either that anger may 


enter even celestial minds, and that Count 
Bismarck’s successful tricks have doubtless 
left a very sore feeling behind them. Na- 
Sucn was the comforting declaration | poleon III. is in no better humour for hav- 
which assured France and Europe that a| ing been humoured to some small extent — 
régime of peace and prosperity was opening, | having been allowed to act the part of um- 
and that if the sword were not turned into) pire when the reality had departed ; having 
the plougshare, the ploughshare should at been deferred to in Saxony, and the dim 
least not be displaced by the sword. Some | discrowned King, his protégé, received with 
years have passed, not without great wars,| what must be peculiarly pleasing honours at 
and, though no war menaces France ex-| Berlin, and regaled with the “ Saxon Hymn” 
cept from herself, the same voice proclaims | by Prussian soldiers, — while in all essen- 
the necessity of turning her whole popula-| tials he was cheated and disregarded. This 
lation to the profession of arms. It is true | was an irritant, not a salve to his wound. 
that nearly all the continent is now armed, | The best chance of a lengthened preserva- 
but France has been the general armament, | tion of peace is the very general reluctance 
and even now she knows well that no Bis- | of France — though France also, there can 
marck and no Gortschakoff will, unassail-| be no doubt, looks on the Prussian conjurer 
ed, lift a finger against her. It is but) with no friendly eye — to sacrifice . pros- 
natural, then, to suppose that the real ob-| pects of the country to revenge for an 
ject of the. threatened measure is a con-' affront, and dissatisfaction with the event ot 
templated attack on some other Power. |ill-planned diplomatic and military enter- 
One has lately outwitted France, and, with- | prises. There is, indeed, a very general 
out her consent, aggrandized itself suddenly | disapprobation in the half-free portion of 
and enormously. ‘The Mexican failure may | the press and probably in the country. 
have had its share in producing this resolu-| Many deputies, it is said, talk loudly in de- 
tion to be more powerful for the future, and | precation of the measure. But if it come 
so may the ripening of the Eastern ques-| to the vote, the majority will, no doubt, be 
tion ; but we can little doubt that the Prus-| found faithful. 
sian power is the immediate aim as well as| Our own duty is evident, to neglect noth- 
cause of the proposal. If theeLegislative | ing which can contribute to secure us against 
Body be as obsequious as usual, and the all chances. Europe cannot remain for an 
desire of the heart of “ the man of peace ” | indefinite time a collection of vast standing 
be fully carried out, he would hardly be a| armies without a spark falling where it will 
rash prophet who should assign 1867 — “ or | explode some of the powder, and, with the 
still more probably 1868,” as Dr. Cumming | best intention to keep out of the way, it may 
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says— for war between France and Ger- We have no 
| idea, and happily no need, of “ arming the 


many. For the first time in his reign, the | 
| people,” but let us improve our existing 


Emperor has been seriously baffled, has fail- 


be impossible for us to do so. 





ed in his enterprises and plans, and received | means to the utmost, see to our militia, util- 
an unpleasant impression of mortality. He) ize our volunteers, and make our regular 
wishes to feel himself once more infallible, | force such as desirable men may elect to 
unquestionable, and invincible. Hence itis) serve in. Above all, let us see to our fleet, 
that he cannot be at ease without a million | which is already unequalled — as any Power 
of soldiers, his mind is full of military pre-| misguided enough to believe Sir John Pak- 
parations, reckons up reserves, ruminates | ington would probably find to its cost — and 
rifles, neque decedit craté triremi, like black | which may easily be made as “ preponder- 
care. Peace and her interests must wait/ ant” as ever. Then, let who will be the 
for a more convenient season. But will firebrand of Europe, we can calmly though 
there be a time for such a word ? | sorrowfully await the conflagration. 





